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Spencer’s Last Book 


With the publication of the third volume of “ Principles 
of Sociology,” Herbert Spencer completes his Synthetic Phil- 
osophy, a philosophy which is more all-embracing than any- 
thing ever before attempted. Mr. Spencer’s great function is 
not as an original investigator, but as a generalizer of other 
people’s discoveries—the integration of the work of special- 
ists in the different spheres of investigation into one general 
harmonious whole, and the deduction therefrom of the general 
law of universal progress. It is this systematization and co- 
ordination of the various sciences into a universal philosophy 
which reduces all phenomena to one general law, that consti- 
tutes Mr. Spencer’s great contribution to civilization. Great 
as this is, its value is necessarily somewhat dependent upon 
the completeness of the various sciences whose laws are 
integrated into a general philosophy. In proportion as the 
special sciences are incomplete must the philosophical deduc- 
tions therefrom be doubtful. 

In no department of knowledge is scientific accuracy of 
greater importance than in sociology. This deals with the 
principles and conditions of human conduct, and directly in- 
volves the welfare and progress of the human race. In the last 
analysis a knowledge of, the material universe is important 
mainly as it aids in understanding the laws and conditions 
under which man’s life and well-being may be promoted. In- 
deed, the physical sciences are really preparatory to sociology, 
and are valuable in proportion as they contribute to the com- 
pletion of that science. 

Sociology, then, is the crowning science of the series, with- 
out which the Synthetic Philosophy would be very incomplete 
and must necessarily be seriously marred by mistaken socio- 
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logical synthesis. Of course, sociology is the all-inclusive 
science of social life. For the purposes of specific study it 
may very properly be subdivided into special groups—as ethics- 
economics, political science, etc.; but as a philosophical gener, 
alization it includes them all. Nor can sociology be inferred 
from the study of any other than sociological phenomena. 
The laws of life can be deduced only from biological phe- 
nomena, and the laws of society only from the study of social 
phenomena. This involves, primarily, a knowledge of eco- 
nomics. If possible, this is even more important to reliable 
sociological generalization than is a comprehensive knowledge 
of ethical and political phenomena, because it is out of eco- 
nomic experiences and motives that ethical, political,and socio- 
logical institutions really grow. To mistake any of the primary 
laws of economic life, therefore, almost insures faulty if not 
false sociological generalizations. 

In considering Mr. Spencer’s contribution to this subject, 
it should be remembered that, as in other sciences, he is not 
himself a specialist in any department. He takes his econom- 
ics bodily from the early English economists. Upon the ques- 
tions they successfully treated Mr. Spencer is clear and ample, 
and those they failed adequately to discuss he has markedly 
failed to comprehend; and, curiously enough, where they 
switched off and were palpably wrong Mr. Spencer is equally so. 

As might have been expected, the great point upon which 
Mr. Spencer has generalized in his last book—the point 
towards which all his ethical and sociological discussion tends— 
is the relation of the state to the individual. Having relied, 
as we have said, for his economics upon the English school 
and experience, he very naturally takes as his canon of criti- 
cism the principles of /aissez faire as expressed in the doc- 
trine of “free trade.” The absence of state action and the 
intensification of individual competition is made the solvent 
for all social problems. Whatever will not survive this, proves 
its unfitness to exist, and vice versa. To Mr. Spencer any inter- 
ference with this process is a hindrance to the evolution and 
survival of the best types. He has such a tight grip on this 
as the all-pervasive principle in social evolution, that it destroys 
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much of what might otherwise have been the most important 
part of his philosophy. 

This unfortunate outcome of the social aspect of the 
“ Synthetic Philosophy” is the obvious consequence of adher- 
ing too closely to a biological formula for sociological phenom- 
ena, and of relying too exclusively on English economic 
theory. This partial and metaphysical view fails to recognize 
much of the most modern and socially modifying industrial 
phenomena. For instance, it entirely overlooks the influence 
of group competition and the necessity of group existence 
and action in developing the individual in modern society, 
and particularly in the great wage class. It implies an almost 
total neglect of, or unfamiliarity with, the socially integrating 
as well as the industrially differentiating influence of modern 
capitalism and wage conditions. It is an endeavor to general- 
ize on social law without counting with the most potent of all 
facts in social modification. Consequently, when Mr. Spencer 
comes to deal with the concrete questions of modern life, he 
talks like a learned stranger from a world that has little in 
common with our own. In fact his chapters on the Limits of 
State Duties, Restraints on Free Competition, Trade Union- 
ism, etc., are so narrowed and warped by this point of view 
as to fail to be good evolution doctrine. 

The essential principle in evolution, as Mr. Spencer has so 
ably pointed out in all his books, is that types of phenomena 
are what they are by virtue of their constitution and environ- 
ment, and the law of evolution is but the lawof growth. It is 
equally fundamental to the doctrine that the law of growth 
implies the conditions of growth; cucumbers will not grow 
with the temperature at zero any more than ice will form with 
the mercury at 100°. The true function of social science is to 
aid the process of evolution—first, by explaining the law of 
progress, and second, by bringing about conditions favorable 
to the development of desirable types. In the sphere of cos- 
mic forces progress can take place only as the necessary op- 
portunities for new formations arise by the concurrence of 
conditions through the action of blind, unaided natural forces. 
Hence in the evolution of purely physical phenomena natural 
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selection is the only process. But there are many groups of 
phenomena in which natural selection can be greatly aided, 
and in some cases superseded, by scientific selection strictly in 
accordance with the law of evolution. 

No one more fully appreciates the feasibility of rendering 
organized scientific aid to plant and animal culture than does 
Mr. Spencer, yet strange to say he denies it to human culture. 
He does not question the feasibility and utility of studying 
the nature, character and habitat of plants, and surrounding 
them with the conditions and opportunities that shall stimulate 
their growth toward higher types. Nor does he question for 
a moment the scientific importance of paying great attention 
to the classification and environment of horses, cattle, sheep, 
poultry and birds with the view to improving their quality 
with reference to specially desirable points of character. He 
knows that it is in this way that the high qualities of the race 
horse, the trotter andthe draft horse, the superior dairy cattle, 
and the fine fleeced sheep, have all been obtained. He knows 
that our choice fruits of to-day have been cultivated from the 
sour diminutive wild fruits of past ages. He appears to see 
the importance of scientific selection everywhere except where 
man is concerned. In society, where scientific selection can do 
more than anywhere else for evolution and culture, because of 
the conscious desire, will-power and reasoning capacity of the 
units, he would leave everything to blind natural selection 
and insists that /azssez faire, non-collective interference is the 
only philosophic attitude for society. Such reasoning is incon- 
sistent alike with evolution, science, and history. 

He appears to see no difference between the principle 
of protection to individual opportunities through collective 
action and the paternalism which cares and does for the indi- 
vidual. He admits, and indeed illustrates in a hundred ways, 
that “the end which the statesman should keep in view as 
higher than all other ends is the formation of character.”* Yet 
he devotes most of the space to showing that statesmanship 





*Justice, p. 251. This volume contains seven chapters on the state, all of which are 
devoted to showing that the action of the state should be practically #77. 
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should do nothing to furnish opportunities and incentives which 
tend to promote the “formation of character.” 

To the suggestion that “an all-important part of the 
state’s business is the making of good citizens” by furnishing 
“ school systems, free libraries, sanitary arrangements, gymnasia, 
etc.,”* he devotes chapters of objections. He says, “ whether 
the chosen ideal of the citizen and the chosen process for pro- 
ducing him be good or bad, the choice inevitably has three 
implications, any one of which condemns it. The system 
must work towards uniformity. If the measures taken have 
any effect at all, the effect must in part be that of causing 
some likeness among the individuals. To deny this is to deny 
that the process of molding is operative. But in so far as 
uniformity results, advance is retarded.”+ According to this 
all education which takes place under a uniform system retards 
progress, and since nearly all technical education from the in- 
fant school up to the university is of that character, we are to 
assume that education is inimical to the development of char- 
acter. Of course comment on such a statement is unneces- 
sary—Mr. Spencer’s own education and experience of the world 
are against him. The last sentence in the above quotation, 
that “in so far as uniformity results, advance is retarded,” is 
an inference from a false assumption in the previous sentence, 
that all efforts at molding citizens ‘“‘ must work toward uni- 
formity.” Asa matter of fact, this is just what does not oc- 
cur. For instance, education, whether uniform or not, widens 
the range of observation, stimulates intellectual activity and the 
power of reasoning, all of which manifestly tend to diversify 
individual conceptions, tastes, opinions and character. 

The common schools and universities are systems of op- 
portunities having a considerable degree of uniformity of 
method, but they produce the possibility of indefinite divers. 
ity of individuality. Instead of public education producing 
uniformity of character, it may rather be said that it uniformly 
tends to diversify character. ‘“ Everyone,” says Mr. Spencer, 


* Justice, p. 251. 
+ Jbid., p. 255. 
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“who has studied the order of nature knows that without 
variety there can be no progress—knows that in the absence 
of variety life would never have evolved at all. The inevitable 
implication is that further progress must be hindered if the 
genesis of variety is checked.”* Of course it is true that 
“ without variety there can be no progress,” but it is equally 
true that if the opportunities for increasing variety exist, the 
influence upon progress will be the same whether they were 
furnished by blind nature or by intelligent societary action. 
The difference between /atssez faire and true statesmanship is 
the difference between collective indifference to social progress 
and scientifically creating variety-stimulating opportunities 
which shall accelerate progressive movement, and thus produce 
in a relatively short time what might take blind nature ages, 
and even zons to accomplish. 

His tenacity to ultra /azssez faire doctrine leads Mr. Spencer 
to deny the right of society to furnish any of the conditions 
essential to individual development. One of the chief pitfalls 
in the course of his reasoning on this subject is a radically mis- 
taken conception of freedom. He everywhere proceeds on the 
assumption that freedom is merely the absence of legal restric- 
tions. If this were true, the most primitive savagery would be 
the state of greatest freedom, and the whole progress of civil- 
ization would have been toward less freedom. Of course no- 
body believes any such thing. Freedom implies not merely 
the permission but also the power to act. Political freedom 
always depends mainly upon economic and social power. 
Poverty is the greatest enslaver and wealth the only real 
liberator. Although the savage had practically no legal bar- 
riers, he had literally no freedom. He could neither go, have, 
nor do,except within the most restricted limits. He was in 
constant fear both of nature and his fellow men. He could 
not have much, do much, or go far because of his inability to 
command the forces of nature.’ Indeed, it may be said that 
man’s freedom has enlarged directly as his power to acquire 
wealth has increased, and his power to acquire and keep 


* Justice, p. 255. 
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wealth has increased directly as societary restrictions have 
multiplied. All the great freedom-giving instruments of the 
world have been chiefly instruments of restriction. The Mo- 
saic Code (the decalogue) consists chiefly of ‘Thou shalt 
nots.’’ The great Magna Charta, the charter of England’s 
freedom, is composed mainly of political and economic restric- 
tions. The Petition of Right which Charles I. was forced finally 
to make into law (1628), the Habeas Corpus act of 1679, and 
the famous Bill of Rights of William and Mary (1689), were 
all instruments of restriction. All criminal laws with their 
machinery of judges, policemen and jailers are instruments of 
restriction. England’s half-time school system for working- 
children, and the great body of factory laws which have 
done so much for the progress and freedom of the wage 
workers of Great Britain and the United States, are wholly 
restrictive. All the laws promoting purity of food, domestic 
sanitation, honest weights and measures, the enforcement 
of contracts and the collection of debts, are instruments of 
restriction. In fact, it is only by the restriction of the reckless, 
disorderly, and less ethically advanced from jeopardizing the 
person, property, and opportunity of the more advanced, that 
the sphere of actual, individual freedom for all has been 
enlarged. 

The assumption, therefore, that the mere absence of legal 
restriction gives or implies freedom is fundamentally false, and 
as a basis of sociological reasoning is incalculably pernicious. 
Freedom does not depend upon the absence of societary 
restrictions, but upon the character of these restrictions. Cer- 
tain kinds of societary restrictions tend to increase the oppor- 
tunities for individual development. Of course it is equally 
true that the opposite kind of societary action will tend to 
restrict the opportunities for individual growth. The question 
for Sociology and Political Science to solve, then, is not 
whether there shall be collective social action, but what kind 
of societary action will best promote progress. To assume, as 
Mr. Spencer does, that because ignorant state interference 
may be and often is injurious, collective inaction is the only 
safe social policy, is to prefer anarchy and blind selection to 
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philosophy and scientific selection in the whole societary 
movement. 

Little wonder, therefore, that when Mr. Spencer discusses 
industrial and social questions, he appears in the rdéle of a 
chronic objector rather than a constructive adviser. Not 
merely the doctrine but the phrase “ free trade” seems to ex- 
press for him the swmmum bonum of all political policy. With 
two rather notable exceptions he has rigidly adhered to this 
negative, unscientific point of view in considering societary 
subjects. The first exception was in his Social Statics when he 
denied the right of private ownership in land, and thus unin- 
tentionally committed himself to pure socialism so far as land 
is concerned. To his surprise and mortification a generation 
later he found himself claimed by socialists as great authority 
for their doctrine, quoting the ninth chapter of Social Statics 
as the unanswerable statement of their case. This was so con- 
clusive, and yet so contrary to his real intention, that he felt 
compelled to suppress his first edition of Social Statics, and 
tried to modify his position in a subsequent volume.* 

Mr. Spencer’s error in this case, as in his ultra /atssez fatre 
position, arises from his too exclusive reliance upon @ priori 
deduction from assumed premises. His socialism in land was 
the logical result of the erroneous assumption of absolute right, 
which is a sociological impossibility. The other instance of 
departure from the “ free trade” rule of action is in discussing 
the question of copyrights.t He evidently felt called upon 
to justify copyright, being the recipient of copyright income ; 
and curiously enough, on this theme he reasons exactly like a 
protectionist, but tries to persuade himself that it is good “ free 
trade” doctrine, and calls those who regard copyrights as mo- 
nopolistic, “‘ pseudo-free traders,” and those who deny the 
right of protection to everybody but authors and inventors, as 
the only “true free traders.” With these exceptions it must 
be admitted that Mr. Spencer is consistent in tenaciously ad- 
hering to his erroneous /aissez faire theory of freedom and 


* Appendix B, Principles of Ethics (Justice)1893. Cf. Mr. Herbert Spencer on the 
Land Question, 1895. 
+ Principles of Ethics, Vol. II, Chap. XIII. 
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rights. He even goes so far as to try to establish for it divine 
authority. 

“From this conclusion there seems no possibility of escape. Let us 
repeat the steps by which we have arrived at it. God wills man’s happiness. 
Man’s happiness can only be produced by the exercise of his faculties. Then 
God wills that he should exercise his faculties. But to exercise his faculties 
he must have liberty to do all that his faculties naturally impel him to do. 
Then God intends he should have that liberty. Therefore he has a righ? to 
that liberty.” * 


This is a sophistical though plausible half-statement of a 
truth. It is essentially misleading and erroneous, because it 
leaves out an element of the case which is essential both to 
liberty and the exercise of faculties—viz., opportunity, which 
is mainly due to the erroneous view of liberty already referred 
to. Asan illustration of the extent to which he carries his 
laissez faire dogma, in addition to denying the right of the 
state to exercise such public function as “sanitary super- 
vision,”+ he denies the right of the state even to coin the 
money, and insists upon the right of “‘ private coin-manufac- 
ture,” which is a return to the earliest state of feudal society. 
In replying to those who object to this theory and think at 
least that the state should mint the coin, he again appeals to 
the “free trade” test of truth, and says: 

“The philosophical free trader, however, remembering this effect of 
habit over the convictions—remembering how innumerable have been the 
instances in which legislative control was erroneously thought necessary— 
remembering that in this very matter of currency men once considered it 
requisite ‘to use the most ferocious measures to bring as much foreign 
bullion as possible into the country, and to prevent any going out '—remem- 
bering how é/az interference, like others, proved not only needless but in- 
jurious—remembering thus much, the philosophical free trader will infer that 
in the present instance also legislative control is undesirable. Reasons for 
considering trade in money an exception to the general rule, will weigh but 
little with him; for he will recollect that similar reasons have been assigned 
for restricting various trades, and disproved by the resu!ts.”’{ 

As if to clinch the absurdity of his reasoning, Mr. Spencer 
opposes taxation as coercion, and declares that the individual 


* Social Statics, Chap. IV, p. 93. 
+ Jbid., Chap. XXVIII. 
} Jéid., Chap. XXIX, pp. 439-40. 
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is enslaved or owned by the state to the extent that he is com- 
pelled to contribute to the public revenue,* the obvious logic 
of which is that liberty is only possible with anarchy. 

In the closing chapters of his last volume he demonstrates 
that he has learned practically nothing on this subject since 
1851. His chapter on trade unionism, which was written as late 
as 1892 (published in 1897), shows that the great revolution 
which has taken place in the conditions and economic relations 
of the laboring and employing classes, resulting from the com- 
plex, highly integrating, interdependent system of capitalistic 
methods of production, had practically escaped his observation 
—so far, at least, as to make no impression upon his thinking. 
He says: “ The restrictionist is essentially the same in nature 
whether he forbids free trade in commodities or whether he 
forbids free trade in labor. I make this remark as introductory 
to a parallel.” + 

He then relates the case of a member of Parliament pro- 
posing that a duty of 10 per cent. be levied on the imports 
for the benefit of English producers and laborers, and explodes 
the reasoning in favor of such a policy by the hackneyed and 
even untrue statement that the price of everything would 
necessarily rise in the exact ratio of the duties. 

“ The result must be that he (the producer), as consumer, would have 


to pay these higher prices all around for the things he wanted; his income 
would be raised, but his expenditure would be raised in the same proportion.” 


Thinking this axiomatic he applies the parallel to labor 
thus: 


“What then happens if, as now, trade unions are established among the 
workers in nearly all occupations, and if these trade unions severally succeed 
in making wages higher? All the various articles they are occupied in mak- 
ing must be raised in price; and each trade unionist, while so much the more 
in pocket by advanced wages, is so much the more out of pocket by having 
to buy things at advanced rates. . . . All laborers and artisans need 
fuel, and if coal is made dearer each of them must either spend more for fires, 
or be pinched with cold ; the colliers’ profit must be their loss. But what so 


*Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, pp. 601-2. 
tlbid., p. 545. 
Ldid., p. 545. 
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obviously happens in this case, happens in every case. The trade union policy 
carried out to the full, has the effect that every kind of wage-earner is taxed 
for the benefit of every other kind of wage-earner.” * 


It would be difficult indeed to quote a passage from the 
most superficial and uninformed chatterer on economic questions 
showing less familiarity with the essential characteristics of 
modern economic movement. One might almost suppose that 
Mr. Spencer had been a veritable Rip Van Winkle, and had 
seen and heard nothing of what had taken place regarding 
wages and prices since 1840. All that he says in the above is 
based upon the mistaken idea that every increase of wages 
results in an increase in the price of the products. Every 
student of economic history, particularly of the last fifty years, 
knows that this is nearly the opposite of the truth. All the 
statistics of wages and prices, bothin England and this country, 
abundantly demonstrate that wages and prices have, with great 
steadiness, moved in opposite directions, the wages rising and 
the prices of commodities falling. This statement is of the 
same type as the mistaken pessimism of the English manu- 
facturers towards factory legislation in the first half of the 
century. They predicted with all the solemnity of divine 
inspiration that if the hours of labor were reduced either wages 
would fall proportionately or the cost of production would be 
so increased as to ruin English manufacturers. Experience 
proved, however, that neither the one nor the other of these 
prophecies was fulfilled. Wages did not fall, but have steadily 
increased ; and manufacturers were not ruined, but have had 
greater prosperity since than ever before. So manifest was 
the fallacy of this prophecy that such prominent English 
statesmen as Sir James Graham, Mr. Arthur Roebuck, and 
others were transformed from opponents to friends of factory 
legislation, by the economic and social benefits to both laborers 
and capitalists from the ten-hour law of 1847, and they rose in 
the House of Commons and publicly proclaimed their con- 
version to the short-hour policy. 

The secret of this belated talk on wages and prices is the 





* Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, p. 546. 
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fallacy of assuming that with a rise in wages other things 
remain the same. Indeed, it is the usual form in which this 
doctrine of pessimism was stated in the first quarter of the 
century. Other things remaining the same, an increase of 
wages involves a fall of profits or a rise of prices. But the fact 
is, as every student of sociology knows, that other things do 
not remain the same. A rise of wages puts in operation a new 
set of forces, resulting from the increased consumption which 
the expenditure of the higher wages brings. It is from this 
increased consumption that all the new variations and improved 
appliances in production arise. Increased consumption is the 
real yeast in all economic movement. To reason, therefore, on 
the economic effect of higher wages, without counting with the 
diversifying and capital-stimulating influence of the new con- 
sumption, is to reason without the essential facts in the case, 
for which, in 1897, there is little justification. 

But as if this were not enough adequately to impress the 
reader with the impotence of this uneconomic view, Mr. Spen- 
cer institutes another parallel, this time between the seller of 
bread and the seller of labor. 

“ Still more startling becomes the antithesis if we make the parallel closer. 
Suppose it true, as sometimes alleged, that the lowered price of wheat does not 
lower the price of bread, and that therefore bakers must have combined to 
keep it up. As a buyer of bread, the artisan has no words too strong for the 
bakers, who, with their nefarious agreement, oblige him to spend more money 
for the same amount of food than he would otherwise do ; and if he can find a 
baker who, not joining the rest, charges less for a loaf in proportion to the di- 
minished cost of wheat, he applauds, and gladly benefits by going tohim. Very 
different is it if the thing to be sold is not bread but labor. Uniting to maintain 
the price of it is worthy of applause, while refusal to unite, followed by con- 
sent to sell labor at a lower rate, is violently condemned. Those who do the 
one think themselves honest, and call those who do the other, ‘ blacklegs.’ 
So that the estimates of conduct are in these two cases absolutely inverted. 
Artificially raising the price of bread is vicious, but artificially raising the price 
of labor is virtuous !” * 

If possible, this statement is more depressing than the 
previous one. It shows that Mr. Spencer does not even com- 
prehend what is becoming a mere truism in modern economics — 





* Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, p. 547. 
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viz., the fundamental economic distinction between labor and 
commodities. One is man, the other is wealth or product. 
Human progress advances only in proportion as the value of 
man and the value of commodities move in opposite direc- 
tions—wages rising and prices falling. In no other way can the 
wealth, welfare, and freedom of the race be increased and pov- 
erty, slavery, and despotism be diminished. When Mr. Spen- 
cer said, ‘‘artificially raising the price of bread is vicious, but 
artificially raising the price of labor is virtuous,” he imagined 
he was exposing a palpable fallacy, whereas he was stating a 
veritable truth. Artificially to raise the price of bread or any 
other commodity, except for the purpose of promoting or 
furnishing revenue for further improvements, is vicious indeed. 

On the other hand, permanently to raise the price of labor 
is the highest kind of economic virtue because it is increasing 
the consuming power of the people, which is the chief expand- 
ing force in economic and social evolution. Nothing has been 
written during the last half century which so broadly and 
bluntly presents the doctrine of cheap labor as does Mr. Spen- 
cer’s last book. While it has the nakedness of sincerity, it 
has the narrowness of metaphysical dogmatism and the crude- 
ness of a disqualifying lack of knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Spencer appears to be oblivious of the fact that the 
factory system and modern industrial organization has entirely 
destroyed the possibility of laborers making individual con- 
tracts regarding the price and other conditions of their labor. 
The use of steam and the concentration of productive energy 
has made it absolutely necessary for laborers to work in inte- 
grated groups where each individual worker is an interdepend- 
ent part, and can work only when and under the same conditioas 
as the group. All matters affecting the hours of labor, sani- 
tary surroundings, wages and other conditions of labor must be 
had for the group em” masse or not at all. It is impossible for 
employers to make a contract with one laborer to work eight 
hours, another nine, and another ten, to suit individual tastes. 
It is beyond the power either of laborers or capitalists or both 
combined, to restore individual contracts for laborers without 
abrogating the factory system and returning to the primitive 
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methods of industry. To object to combined action on the 
part of either capitalists or laborers in making contracts, is to 
object to what the evolution of complex society has made in- 
evitable and to place one’s self outside the pale of scientific 
economics and philosophic sociology. 

As the capstone of an all-embracing philosophy, Mr. 
Spencer’s book is a great disappointment. So far as it exer- 
cises any influence it will be to lend a color of philosophy to 
the enemies of every movement for social improvement. 
Whether workingmen are asking for better sanitary conditions, 
higher wages, shorter hours, better educational facilities or 
more public improvements, the author of the Synthetic Phil- 
osophy can be quoted to show that the demand is inimical to 
civilization. The narrow-souled pessimists, the greedy, heart- 
less employers and non-progressive public functionaries, can all 
find justification and encouragement for their conduct in Her- 
bert Spencer. In sadness it must be admitted that Mr. Spen- 
cer’s last book bears the evidence of a sick man who has long 
outlived his powers of new observation and assimilation—a 
man who is more concerned about the completion of a great 
work than about the perfection of each layer of the structure. 
His last contribution is like putting a wooden spire on a mar- 
ble edifice—it may serve to complete the form, but the ma- 
terial is too crude and poor long to endure. 
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Progressive Tendencies in the South 


The South has always been preeminently an agricultural 
community. The great development of the cotton-raising in- 
dustry during the first half of the present century, conjointly 
with the institution of slave labor, resulted more and more in 
centering the economic interests of the South inits raw-material- 
producing industries, while all the time a distinctly opposite 
trend was developing in the North. Immigration before the 
war was unquestionably of a far more virile and independent 
type than that which we have been receiving during recent 
years. It refused to compete with the slave labor of the South, 
but employed itself along the Northern seaboard in mechanic 
trades and small manufacturing, or drifted into the far West, 
occupying immense areas of fertile land and demonstrating the 
fact that even the great staples of agriculture could be profit- 
ably produced under a system of free and relatively high-wage 
labor. Thus the influence of the great movements and changes 
taking place in the outside world was largely lost upon the 
South. That section found a ready market abroad for all its 
raw products, and the longer this isolating and one-sided 
system of industry continued, the more thoroughly it became 
institutionalized and stereotyped. It had back of it, moreover, 
all the influence of the traditional social ideals of the Southern 
people, illustrated in the life of the wealthy and leisure-loving 
planter, with his broad acres and numerous slaves, his aristo- 
cratic pride of ancestry, and his easy-going and generous 
hospitality. To all this the active manufacturing and trading 
life of the North, with its democratic, free-labor institutions, 
was the very antithesis. 

Naturally, these differences were reflected in Congress, 
and become more and more intensified in all governmental 
relations where the two sections came in contact with each 
other. The public policies desired by the one seemed utterly 
antagonistic to the interests of the other. In the early re- 
strictions on the extension of slavery the South saw the begin- 
ning of a threatened overthrow of its whole industrial system. 
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Protection it regarded as a direct tax upon Southern con- 
sumers, for the benefit of a class of industries and institutions 
in the North with which the South had no sympathy, and from 
which it derived no benefit. The South seemed unable to see 
in the increase of free labor and growth of manufacturing in- 
dustries at the North the foundations of an immense home 
market for its own raw products, then being worked up chiefly 
in English factories. 

The war practically destroyed the old social aristocracy 
of the South, and introduced the wages system; but the 
economic interests of the reconstructed confederacy still re- 
mained in agriculture. Since the close of the great struggle 
the Southern states have more than doubled their annual pro- 
duction of cotton, and the greater part of this product is still 
exported to England. Industrially, therefore, the restoration 
of the Union brought about little real community of interests. 
Furthermore, as a result of the freeing and enfranchisement of 
the slaves, the South had a tremendous race problem thrown 
upon its hands to be solved without assistance, and for the 
imposition of this burden it of course held the North re- 
sponsible. Consequently we have had, until very recently, the 
constant spectacle of a solid Democratic South—solid in its 
uncompromising hostility to the political measures of the 
Republican party and to the protective policy, which it still 
considered as a direct injury to itself. 

From its negative attitude of opposition to any govern- 
mental encouragement of manufacturing industry, the South 
has advanced, very naturally, in more recent years, to the 
Populistic position of open hostility to capitalistic enterprise 
in general. All the tenets of Populistic faith, including anti- 
railroad and anti-trust legislation, income taxation and free 
silver, have found a large following in the South, to the extent, 
in some cases, of seriously threatening the continuance of old- 
line Democratic supremacy. But for the fact that the South- 
ern Democracy proceeded to take up and champion many of 
these insane and revolutionary measures, it is probable that it 
could not have maintained itself in power at all during recent 


years. 
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But, fortunately, this is not the whole of the story. 
Unsatisfactory as the situation may appear at the present 
moment, there are trustworthy evidences from many sources 
that new currents, making towards real industrial and social 
progress, have been permanently started in the old confederate 
states. The signs of change may not be strikingly prominent, 
but they are there. Moreover, there is really nothing inevit- 
ably inherent in the present status of the South to stand in the 
way of the coming renaissance. The old generation of ante- 
bellum, states-rights Southerners is passing away, and the 
bitterness of war recollections is dying out. The “ bloody 
shirt’ is no longer an issue. Self-government has been fully 
restored to the South, and Southerners are again coming to 
hold important offices under the Federal Government. 

Considering the difficulties under which it has had to 
labor, the South has done great things for itself in many direc- 
tions since the close of the war. As regards education, for 
instance, the progress achieved has been remarkable. Between 
1880 and 1890, the percentage of enrolled pupils of total popu- 
lation, in the public schools of the South Atlantic states 
(Delaware to Florida, inclusive), increased from 16.31 to 19.77, 
or over 3 per cent. ; and in the South Central states (Kentucky 
to Texas, inclusive), from 15.41 to 21.20, or nearly 6 per cent. 
In the North Atlantic states (Maine to Pennsylvania), the 
increase was from 19.84 to 20.29, or less than one-half of one 
per cent. In the North Central States (Ohio to Kansas and 
the Dakotas), there was an actual decrease in the percentage 
from 23.55 to 22.40. In the far Western states the increase 
was from 16.92 to 17.02, or only one-tenth of one per cent. 
Of course the facilities and expenditures for public education 
are decidedly less in the South than in the Northern and 
Eastern states, but this is only what might reasonably be 
expected. It is the rapid rate of increase in the educational 
work of the South that furnishes ground for great encourage- 
ment regarding the future. 

Furthermore, strange as it may seem, there is unquestion- 
ably room for encouragement in the manner in which the 
South has endeavored to handle the negro problem. For 
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years we have been horrified and roused to indignation by 
the shocking reports of lynchings, non-protection of negro 
rights, intimidation and murder of colored voters, and a whole 
gamut of outrages perpetrated upon this unfortunate race 
throughout all the old slave states. In the main, the accuracy 
of these reports cannot be questioned. They constitute a 
stain upon Southern honor which can never be effaced, and it 
is unfortunately true that many of these evils still exist, par- 
ticularly as regards coercion and fraud in the elections. Com- 
mon humanity revolts at the methods that have been regularly 
resorted to in suppression of the rights of the Southern negro. 

And yet it is doubtful if the ordinary citizen of the North, 
who has never come in actual contact with Southern life and 
conditions, can have any realizing sense whatever of the mag- 
nitude and seriousness of the problem which was thrust upon 
the South when an ignorant and barbarous race was suddenly 
released from slavery and raised to all the privileges of 
full American citizenship. Let those who are most bitterly 
denouncing the Southern struggle against negro domination 
try to put themselves for a moment in the Southerners’ place. 
Should a similar calamity be threatened here in the North, 
could we, of the same Anglo-Saxon race, be wholly relied upon 
to submit without protest? Sentiment or no sentiment, there 
are times when the preservation of civilization itself demands 
some curtailment of political freedom. Let not the North, 
which left this problem to the Southern people with no safe- 
guards or moderating circumstances whatever, be too self- 
righteous in its denunciations of the manner in which they 
have been compelled to deal with it. 

But when we consider the positive efforts the South has 
been making for a wise and humane solution of the race 
problem, we enter a field where reserved language is no longer 
necessary. It is estimated that since 1876 the old slave-holding 
states have spent nearly $80,000,000 for the education of 
colored children alone, and needless to say, practically none of 
this has been contributed by the negro population. Nearly a 
million and a half of colored children are now enrolled in the 
public schools of the South, and a fair proportion of the 
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teachers in that section are of the colored race. The United 
States Commissioner of Education in his recent report on the 
subject, says: “In thirty years, 40 per cent. of the illiteracy of 
the colored race has disappeared. In education and in in- 
dustrial progress this race had accomplished more than it could 
have achieved in centuries in a different environment, without 
the aid of the whites.” There are 156 higher-grade institutions 
for negro education within the borders of the former slave 
states, 18 of which are wholly supported and 35 partly sup- 
ported by public taxation, and the rest by benevolent societies, 
tuition fees, etc. These schools contain about 35,000 pupils, 
nearly one-third of whom are receiving industrial training, a 
branch of education now quite popular there and particularly 
recommended by Professor Booker T. Washington, founder of 
the highly successful negro institution at Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Surely there is little room for pessimism in the face of this 
showing. 

But the great forces which are going to revolutionize the 
South and bring it in line with modern progress are, as is 
usually the case, of an economic nature. Manufacturing in- 
dustry has finally taken root there, and the results are already 
beginning to be seen. The vast iron and coal fields of the 
Southern Appalachian range are now being opened up. In 
1890 they yielded 1,750,000 tons of pig iron, as against only 
184,000 tons in 1870. It is not at all improbable that Alabama 
will become the most profitable iron-mining region in this 
country, and if so the next step will be the establishment 
there of extensive iron and steel manufactures. This tendency 
is already becoming perceptible in the remarkable growth of 
Birmingham. The same trend is to be noticed in the case of 
cotton. Instead of sending its raw cotton to England and the 
North to be manufactured, the South will eventually make 
cotton cloth at home. That it is already beginning to do this 
is indicated by the fact that 700,000 bales of cotton were con- 
sumed in Southern factories in 1890, which is more than double 
the quantity so used in 1880. Alabama has recently shown 
commendable economic sense by passing a law exempting 
cotton factories from taxation for ten years, and it is already 
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reported that as a result of this, and in view of the coming 
restoration of the protective tariff policy, a new cotton es- 
tablishment, to cost $1,000,000 and capable of manufacturing 
fine fabrics not heretofore made in the South, is soon to be 
erected near Huntsville, Alabama. Also, the further develop- 
ment of beet and cane sugar raising in the South will no doubt 
result eventually in a large part of our sugar refining being 
done in that section. 

The per capita wealth of the South has been increasing 
at a rapid rate during recent years, while the per capita debt 
has decreased. Its railroad mileage and earnings more than 
doubled between 1880 and 1890, and the number of passengers 
carried increased five-fold. These phenomena are sure indi- 
cators of industrial prosperity and growing social activity. 

As economic interests always very largely determine the 
character of the thinking and the general view-point in matters 
of public policy, so the influence of this growing industrial 
transformation has been making itself felt in the political status 
of the South. There has been a distinct weakening in South- 
ern devotion to free trade and /aissez faire. True, much of 
this changing sentiment has, for the time being, taken form in 
Populism ; but that movement has been by no means peculiar 
to the South. In fact, the proceedings of Southern legislatures 
have been mild in comparison with the radical anti-capital fanat- 
icism of some of the Western states. As already noted, Ala- 
bama is even encouraging cotton manufactures, while the 
South Carolina legislature, this last winter, killed a whole series 
of measures designed to cripple corporations in that state. It 
is probable that the very success of Populism in the South is 
having the one good effect, at least, of opening the eyes of con- 
servative Southerners to the real nature of their own traditional 
free trade policy, by which they have sought to check the 
growth of American capitalistic industry in the North. They 
can hardly be blind to the fact that the Populists have only 
taken up this same antagonistic attitude and carried it to its 
logical conclusion. 

As the manufacturing interests of the South increase, 
there is bound to come a more rational attitude towards capi- 
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tal and towards the national policies heretofore violently 
opposed by Southern statesmen. The beginnings of this 
change are reflected somewhat in the largely increased Repub- 
lican vote at the late national election. In Alabama, for 
instance, the increase was from 9,197 for Harrison, in 1892, to 
54,737 for McKinley in 1896; in Georgia, from 48,305 in 1892 
to 60,191 in 1896; in Florida, from nothing in 1892 to 11,288 
in 1896; in Mississippi, from 1,406 to 5,130; in Louisiana, 
from 13,282 to 22,037; in Texas, from 81,444 to 167,520; in 
Missouri, from 226,918 to 304,940; in Tennessee, from 100,331 
to 148,773; in North Carolina, from 100,342 to 155,222; in 
Virginia, from 113,262 to 135,363; in Maryland, from 92,736 
to 136,959; in Kentucky, from 135,441 to 218,171. The two 
latter states were carried by the Republicans for the first time 
since the war. 

It is undeniable that Protectionist sentiment is growing in 
the South. The newly elected United States Senator from 
Louisiana, Mr. McEnery, has declared himself as favoring the 
protection of Southern industries, and has announced that he 
will not oppose the new tariff bill. Five Democrats voted for 
the Dingley bill on its recent passage in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all of whom were from the South—three from Lou- 
isiana and two from Texas. One Populist voted for the bill, 
and he was from Alabama. The New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce recently adopted resolutions endorsing the Dingley 
bill—a fact which derives additional significance from the 
action of the New York Chamber of Commerce in declaring 
against it! Representative McLaurin, of South Carolina, in 
the course of the debate on this bill in the House, after stat- 
ing that he had been endeavoring to ascertain the cause for 
the superior wage conditions of Northern as compared with 
Southern workingmen, used the following significant language ; 

“TI discovered enough to convince me, at least, that the 
interests of the laboring and producing classes of the South 
had to a certain extent been sacrificed to the doctrines of free 
raw material. I imagined I detected the fact that the enthu- 
siasm and heat of debate, together with an intense opposition 
to the policy and principles of protection, had caused us to 
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forget or neglect to demand a reciprocity of protection for our 
own people when, at the beginning, as now, we fully realize 
that any and all opposition will fail. Under such circum- 
stances, whatever consideration is given to Southern interests 
comes almost without demand, and is always of such a char- 
acter as to interfere as little as possible with interests in the 
North and East. In other words, men who advocate the 
theory of free raw material and denounce a tariff as robbery 
are not in a position to ask reciprocity for their own people 
who produce this free raw material and then buy it back in the 
manufactured article with a heavy duty added.” 

Needless to say, this statement has attracted wide atten- 
tion and comment. 

The differences between the North and the South did not 
end with the surrender of Lee at Appomattox, because those 
differences were deeply rooted in fundamental antagonism of 
economic interests, and could not be reconciled in a day by 
constitutional amendment or otherwise. It has taken many 
years to inaugurate those industrial and educational forces 
whose subtle working will eventually bring about a real reunion 
of the two sections upon the plane of the higher. But the 
movement is at last under way. Railroads and steamships are 
bringing the South into closer and more effective contact with 
Northern institutions, and are enabling the people of the 
North more fully to comprehend Southern conditions and 
problems. The South is not only learning that the real market 
for its raw products is here in the United States, but that from 
now on it will find that market more and more right at home, 
through the growth of its own manufacturing and hence non- 
agricultural industries. 

The South has only begun to move, but it is a great thing 
to be upon the right track. It is for this reason that the out- 
look for the future is encouraging, however rough the road yet 
to be traveled. From henceforth it is probable that the more 
serious sectional problems which the nation must meet and 
solve will come, not from the South but out of the great agri- 
cultural West. 
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Ancient Charters of Liberty 


In the history of industrial and political progress the 
march toward democracy has been emphasized and sharply 
marked off by certain great instruments or Charters of Lib- 
erty, which are the real period-stones of human progress. 
Among these sacred documents are the Charter of Henry L., 
Charter of the City of London, Magna Charta of King John, 
the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence. Of 
the earlier of these documents down to, and including the 
Magna Charta, very few people have ever seen the full text. 
Short extracts and brief though frequent references to the 
Magna Charta, are strewn through all English histories, but 
the instrument itself is almost never reproduced. It is in- 
tended in the present and two succeeding numbers of this 
Magazine to give the text of the more important of these 
Charters, with a few brief notes on the circumstances which led 
to their adoption. 

The Magna Charta is very properly regarded as the Great 
Charter of England’s liberty, and hence of the liberties of the 
modern world. It is a mistake to imagine, as many do, that 
this ancient document contains little or nothing of modern in- 
terest. On the contrary, it is one of the most comprehensive, 
_ powerfully constructed instruments of rights ever proclaimed 
to the world, and would make excellent reading in these days 
of Populism and sensational clamor for substituting Socialism 
for individual freedom. The Magna Charta was not, as some 
seem to imagine, the production of a single mind or the cre- 
ation of the contest between the Barons and King John. On 
the contrary, it was an evolution through a long struggle to 
restore the rights and liberties of the English people estab- 
lished prior to, and during the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

After the Norman arms prevailed at Hastings (1066), the 
first act of the Conqueror was to confiscate most of the prop- 
erty of England, and distribute it among his Norman followers. 
He inaugurated a most rigid form of feudalism, disregarding 
and for the most part abrogating the Saxon Code of rights and 
liberties, as finally formulated by the Confessor. In short, the 
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rule of the Conquerer was that of arbitrary despotism, governed 
chiefly by a single mind. As was natural, even the Norman 
Barons, who were at first the beneficiaries of this despotic era 
gradually came to realize that they had little security for their 
possessions under such a régime, since a power that could dis- 
possess others, might, and probably would some day dispossess 
them. After acquiring possession of the confiscated estates, 
they began to share the feeling of the English Barons, of the 
necessity for some guarantee that the right of possession 
should be permanent. Hence they gradually began to demand 
that the rights of property, inheritance, and personal freedom, 
vouchsafed by the laws of good King Edward be restored. 
William Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen were all entreated to 
grant the renewal of these rights,and at times when they were 
weak and needed men or money to carry on their wars, they 
all promised to grant the request, and when they were out of 
immediate danger they all ignored their promise. 

Among the oppressive laws promulgated by the Con- 
queror, was the Forest law, which gave to the King and his 
immediate favorites (a few of the greater Barons) the exclusive 
right of hunting and shooting. In this semi-pastoral and agri- 
cultural era, the exclusion from the chase was a dire privation 
and naturally caused discontent, frequently reaching the point 
of rebellion. 

In 1100 Henry I. ascended the throne, usurping the crown 
from his elder brother, Robert, who was the rightful heir, but 
at the time absent on acrusade in the Holy Land. In order 
to sustain himself in this doubtful position, Henry thought it 
wise to enlist the support of the Barons, which he successfully 
accomplished by issuing a charter, promising to restore the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, and granting other new and im- 
portant rights which had been promised by his brother, but 
never granted. This charter was issued as a coronation docu- 
ment, and contains in brief, most of the important features 
more elaborately formulated 115 years later in the Magna 
Charta. 

Notwithstanding that the great Charter of Henry I. was 
sent at the time of its promulgation to all the English counties 
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and deposited in the principal monasteries, little attention 
seems to have been paid to its contents. It was very much of 
a dead letter, for although it had been confirmed by his son, 
Henry II., and nominally commanded to be observed by King 
John’s own authority, that treacherous monarch professed to 
be unacquainted with its contents, all of which he utterly dis- 
regarded. Indeed he was more avaricious, as well as more 
treacherous and cowardly, than any of his Norman predecessors. 

The Forest laws which made the penalty for killing game 
nearly equal to that of taking human life, were intensified 
rather than mitigated by John. As Matthew Paris says, ‘‘ His 
Interdict touching the chace, extended to the winged, as well 
as to the four-footed creations.” 

In 1213 circumstances conspired to create the people’s op- 
portunity to make their great strike for freedom. The struggle 
between the Church and the monarchy for political supremacy 
which had been going on more than a century assumed a critical 
form in 1207 by the death of Hubert Walter, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. At the bidding of John, the Monks of Canterbury 
elected John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, to the Primateship. 
Atan informal gathering the convent chose its sub-prior, Regin- 
ald, as Archbishop. The rival claimants carried their contest 
to Rome. The Pope, Innocent III. dismissed both contestants, 
and ordered the monks who appeared before him to elect in his 
presence Cardinal Stephen Langton. Although it turned out 
to be a remarkably good choice, it was a violent usurpation of 
the rights both of the English Church and the Crown. This 
election—or more properly appointment of Langton by the 
Pope, was accompanied by threats of an Interdict, if the new 
Archbishop were excluded from taking the position. John met 
this with complete defiance, and a counter threat that the 
Interdict if put into force would be followed by the banishment 
of the Monks of Canterbury and the confiscation of their pos- 
sessions. March 23rd, 1208, the Pope carried out his threat, 
and we are told that “all worship save that of a few privileged 
orders, all administrations of the sacrament save that of private 
baptism, ceased over the length and breadth of the country.’’* 


* Green’s Short History of England, p. 149. 
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The bodies of the dead had to be silently buried in unconse- 
crated ground. Religious services were conducted only by 
calling the people together on Sundays to hear sermons and 
prayers in the churchyards.* 

The King was equally determined and responded by con- 
fiscating the land and goods of all the clergy who obeyed the 
Interdict. 

The next year the Pope followed his Interdict with a sen- 
tence of Excommunication of the King, completely excluding 
John from the pale of the Church, but John met this with the 
same defiance as he did the Interdict. The Excommunication 
however, did not prove to be entirely effectual. The King’s 
success in his struggles with the Irish and Welshin 1210 tended 
to neutralize the effect of the Excommunication. In 1211 
the Pope went a step further and absolved the King’s subjects 
from all allegiance to him, and required them to avoid his 
presence. There remained but one more weapon the Pope 
could use to complete the mastery of the situation. It was to 
depose John from the throne. 

In 1212 Pope Innocent took this step and formally deposed 
John, and gave his Kingdom to Philip of France, to whom was 
entrusted the execution of the sentence. In 1213 the French 
King prepared for executing the task, and set out with a great 
naval expedition to invade England. This expedition was de- 
feated by 500 English ships under the Earl of Salisbury. Elated 
by this, John determined to extend the conquest into France, 
for which of course, he needed the aid of the Barons. They 
refused to follow and support him on the ground that he was 
an Excommunicated King, and to support him would incur 
the wrath of God. The desertion of the Barons at this point 
brought the unscrupulous King to a realizing sense of his 
position. Being destitute of honor, courage or patriotism, John 
was ready to sell either his religion or his kingdom to accom- 
plish his end. In his desperation ‘‘ He sent Thomas de Erdin- 
ton and Ralph Fitz-Nicholas to Murmelius, King of Africa and 
Spain, with an offer of the Kingdom of England to be held as 
tributary from him, and to state that he would apostatise from 


* Cf. Wade's British History, p. 42. 
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Christianity and embrace the faith of Mahomet, so that aid 
might be given him against his disloyal subjects.’’* 

This failed, and his only other alternative was to make his 
peace with the Pope, which was now indispensable, as neither 
his own subjects nor foreign potentates would fight side by 
side with an Excommunicated King. Accordingly, in May 
1213 John recalled all the Ecclesiastics whom he had banished 
from the country for having carried out the Pope’s Interdict. 
On their return he met them at Winchester, and “ with bended 
knees and streaming eyes besought their forgiveness,” where- 
upon they proceeded to the Chapter-house of that City, and 
Stephen Langton, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, gave 
him absolution from his Excommunication. The King hold- 
ing the book of Gospels took oath: 

“That he would diligently defend the ordinances of the 
Holy Church, and that his hand should be against all her ene- 
mies ; that the good laws of his ancestors, and especially those 
of King Edward the Confessor, should be recalled, and evil 
ones destroyed; and that his subjects should receive justice 
according to the upright decrees of his Courts. He likewise 
swore, that all Corporations and private persons whom the In- 
terdict had damaged, should receive a full restitution of all 
which had been taken away, before the time of the approach- 
ing Easter, if his sentence of Excommunication were first 
removed.” + 

Yet this recognition of Langton, even receiving absolution 
at his hands, promising to compensate the clergy for their 
losses, and groveling at the feet of the exiled Bishops on their 
return, did not complete John’s emancipation from Innocent’s 
wrath. It only freed him, personally, from Ecclesiastical out- 
lawery. But the Interdict absolving his subjects from all 
allegiance and commanding them to avoid his very pres- 
ence still hung like a pall over the nation. To obtain relief 
from this ban, John submitted to still further humiliation. 
For this boon he surrendered his Kingdom to the Pope, re- 


* Thomson’s History of Magna Charta, p. ro. Cf. Wade’s British Chronology, p. 
42. 
tlbid. p. 11. 
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ceiving it back as a vassal of the Holy See, with the payment 
of a yearly tribute of a thousand marks. In May 1213, the 
disgraceful bargain was consummated by the Pope’s repre- 
sentative, Cardinal Pandulphus, when John submitted to the 
following debasing contract : * 

‘* John, by the grace of God, King of England, to all the 
faithful in Christ who shall see this Charter, Salutation in the 
Lord. To all you, by this Charter secured by our Seal, we will 
it be noted that with God and our Holy Mother Church, we 
have in many things offended, and are therefore unworthy of 
the very great divine mercies ; nor could we worthily have of- 
fered that satisfaction to God and the Church which is ap. 
pointed to be made, unless we ourselves had abased us, and 
with our Kingdom had willingly humiliated us; for he that 
humbled himself to death for us, shall inspire us with the grace 
of his holy spirit ; therefore, not by the violence of command, 
neither by the compulsion of fear, but of our voluntary act, as 
conferred of in the Common Council of our Barons, we have 
freely given unto God, and his Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and our Mother, the Holy Church of Rome, and our Lord Pope 
Innocent, with his catholic successors, the whole Kingdom of 
England and the whole Kingdom of Ireland, with all the rights 
and extents of them, for the remission of all our sins and all 
those of our sons, as well for the living as the dead, and there- 
fore, henceforth, from him and the Church of Rome, we do as 
it were, secondarily, receive and hold them, in the presence of 
the learned Pandulphus, our Lord the Pope’s Subdeacon and 
familiar friend. 

“From this time to our Lord the aforesaid Pope Innccent 
and his catholic successors, and the Church of Rome, we have 
made and sworn to the underwritten form and league of Hom- 
age in the presence of Pandulphus, and have made the same as 
if we were in the especial presence of our Lord the Pope: We 
also engage that our successors and the heirs of our marriage 
perpetually, shall give in the same manner as we, a like sum to 





*The text of this contract consigning England to the Pope is from Holinshed's 
Chronicle of the Nation, Vol. II, p. 177. 1586 Edition. Quoted in Thomson’s History 
of Magna Charta, pp. 18-22. 
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the Pontiff for the time being, and to the Church of Rome, 
and shall without contradiction faithfully pay the debt, and 
recognize the homage. 

“ And also in token of this our perpetual engagement and 
concession, being willing and stedfast, as well as of our proper 
and special delivery of our aforesaid Kingdoms, for all service 
and custom, saving always the blessed Peter-pence, there shall 
be made owing to the Church of Rome a thousand marks 
sterling, which shall be taken annually; that is to say, at the 
feast of Saint Michael five hundred marks, and at Easter five 
hundred: namely, seven hundred for the Realm of England, 
and three hundred for the Kingdom of Ireland, saving us, our 
Heirs, Justices, Liberties, and our Royalties. 

“* All which, such as it is before written, are to be willingly 
and constantly rated ; and we do engage for us and our suc- 
cessors, to act contrary in nothing; and if we, or any of our 
successors, whoever he may be, presume to attempt anything 
against this, he shall, unless he formally repent, fall from his 
right in the Kingdom. 

“ And this our Charter of obligation and concession, shall 
always remain permanent. Witness myself atthe House of the 
Knights Templars near to Dover, before Henry, Archbishop 
of Dublin; John, Bishop of Norwich; Walter Fitz-Peter; 
William, Earl of Salisbury; William, Earl of Pembroke; 
Reginald, Count of Boulogne; William, Earl of Warren; 
Saher, Earl of Winchester; William, Earl of Arundel; Willam, 
Earl of Ferrars; William Briwere; Peter Fitz-Herbert, and 
Warren Fitz-Gerald, the fifteenth day of May, and the four- 
teenth year of our reign.” 

“This deed and instrument being written and ingrossed, 
the King delivered it unto Pandulphus, to take with him to 
Rome, there to make deliverie thereof to Pope Innocent, and 
herewith did homage to the same Pope, in forme as followeth. 

“ The wordes of fealtie made by King John to the Pope : 

‘“‘ John, by the Grace of God, King of England, and Lord 
of Ireland, from this houre forward, shall be faithfull to God 
and to Saint Peter, and to the Church of Rome, and to my 
Lord Pope Innocentius, and to his successours lawfully entring. 
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I shall not be in word nor deed, in consent or counsell, that 
they should lose life or member, or be apprehended in evill 
manner. Their losse, if I maye know it, I shall impeach and 
staie soe far as I shal be able, or else soe shortlie as I can I 
shall signifie unto them, or declare to such person the which 
I shall beleeve will declare the same unto them. The counsell 
which they shall commit to me by themselves, their messen- 
gers, orletters, I shall keepe secret, and not utter to any man 
to their hurt to my knowledge. The patrimonie of S. Peter 
and speciallie the Kingdomes of England and Ireland, I shall 
endeavour my selfe to defend against all men to my power. 
So helpe me God, and these holie evangelists. Amen. These 
things were done on the eeve of the Ascension of our Lord, in 
the year 1213.” 

Even this debasement did not secure for John the active 
support of the Pope, but further to clinch the vassalage of 
England, the next year (July 1214) a second resignation of the 
crown was demanded. It took place in Westminster, before the 
Peersand Ecclesiastics. Thistime we are told, “the instrument 
of concession was drawn up, and sealed with gold instead of 
wax like the former, in order to give additional value to its 
authority.”* After this, Cardinal Pandulphus returned to 
Rome with the assignment and pronounced John “the most 
pious of Princes,” after which the Pope supported John to the 
extent of suspending from office those Ecclesiastics who con- 
tinued refractory to the King’s commands. 

Having thus made his peace with Innocent, John imagined 
his troubles at an end and forgot all the promises he had made 
in his oath to Langton, when receiving absolution. The Barons 
realizing that the deceitful King was temporizing with them 
became enraged, and none more so than the Archbishop him- 
self. Although Langton was the appointee of the Pope he 
was a genuine friend and an ardent champion of the old 
English custom and laws against the personal despotism of 
Kings, and a zealous advocate of the laws and liberties of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Fortunately for England and for civiliza- 
tion, about this time he discovered a copy of the Great Char- 

*Thomson’s History of Magna Charta, p. 22. 
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ter of King Henry I. which was at once made the basis of a 
vigorous renewal of the Barons’ demands for a new Charter of 
Rights. A general assembly of the Peers and Ecclesiastics 
was convened at St. Paul’s when Stephen Langton arose and 
addressed the convention as follows : 

“Ye have heard, when at Winchester, before the King was 
absolved, I compelled him to swear that the existing evil 
statutes should be destroyed, and that more salutary laws, 
namely, those of King Edward the Confessor, should be ob- 
served by the whole Kingdom. In support of these things are 
ye now convened; and I here disclose to you a newly-discov- 
ered Charter of King Henry the First of England, the which if 
yeare willing to support, your long-lost liberties may be restored 
in all their original purity of character.”* 

We are told that “ The Prelate then proceeded to read 
the Charter with a loud voice, which so animated the minds of 
all present, that with the greatest sincerity and joy they swore 
in the Archbishop’s presence, that at a proper season their 
deeds should avouch what they had then declared, and that 
even to death itself they would defend those liberties. Lang- 
ton, on the other hand, promised his most faithful assistance 
in the execution of their arduous undertaking, and at the same 
time assured them that the Covenant then made, would reflect 
honor on their names through successive generations.”’+ 

This was the conclusion of the first meeting held for taking 
steps finally to compel the King’s consent to affirm Henry’s 
Charter, and it is said not a single man of those present with- 
drew or relented in the least their efforts to accomplish the 
object. 

John was now abroad conducting war against Philip, in 
which expedition the Barons had refused him their support. 
His defeat in France gave the Barons new energy, and in 
November the same year (1214), they held a second conven- 
tion of the Peers and clergy at Saint Edmund’s Bury, and 
there completed the arrangements for taking effective, and if 





*Thomson's History of Magna Charta, pp.t2 and 13. 
tlbid., p. 13. 
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necessary armed methods of forcing John to grant the Magna 
Charta. 

The full text of the Charter of Henry I. which was made 
the basis of the Magna Charta, is as follows: 


The Great Charter of Henry I. 


“In the year of our Lord’s Incarnation M. C. I., Henry, 
the son of King William, after the death of his brother Wil- 
liam, by the Grace of God, King of the English, to all his 
faithful subjects, Greeting. Know ye, that because through 
the mercy of God and the Common Council of the Barons of 
all England, I was crowned King of the same, and because 
the Kingdom hath been oppressed by unjust exactions, for the 
honour of God, and the love which I have toward you all.—_(1.) 
I have firstly set at liberty the Holy Church of God, so that 
I will neither sell, nor let out to farm, nor upon the death of 
any Archbishop, or Bishop, or Abbot, will I take anything 
from the lordship of the Church or its tenants, until a successor 
shall have been admitted to it.—(II.) And I also take away 
all evil customs with which the kingdom of England has been 
unjustly oppressed, and which are here in part set down.— 
(III.) If any of my Earls, or Barons, or others who hold of me, 
shall die, his heir shall not redeem the estate as he was wont 
to do in the time of my brother; but shall relieve it by a just 
and lawful relief—(I1V.) In like manner shall the tenants of 
my Barons relieve their lands of their lords by a just and law- 
ful relief.—(V.) And if any of my Barons or other tenants, 
will give his daughter, sister, niece, or kinswoman in marriage, 
he shall treat with me about it; but I will neither take any- 
thing of his for that license, nor will I prevent him giving her 
in marriage unless he be willing to join her to my enemies.— 
(VI.) And if upon the death of a Baron, or other of my ten- 
ants, there remain a daughter and heir, I will give her in 
marriage, together with her lands by the counsel of my 
Barons.—(VII.) And upon the death of a man, if his wife 
be left without children, she shall have her dower and 
marriage portion; and I will not give her again in mar- 
riage excepting by her own consent.—({VIII.) But if the 
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wife be left witk children, she shall then have her dower 
and marriage portion whilst she lawfully preserves her body ; 
and I will not dispose of herin marriage, but according to her 
own will—(IX.) And of the lands and children, there should 
be appointed guardians, being either the wife or some near 
kinswoman, who ought to be just.—(X.) And I also command 
that my Barons conduct themselves in like manner towards the 
sons, daughters and wives, of their tenants.—(XI.) The com- 
mon mintage of money which was accustomed to be taken in 
cities and counties, though not paid in the time of King 
Edward, I do wholly forbid to be taken for the future —(XII.) 
If any coiner or other person shall be taken with false money,* 
due justice shall be done upon him.—(XIII.) All pleas and 
debts which were due to my brother, I forgive, excepting my 
just farm; and excepting those things which were covenanted 
for concerning the inheritance of others, or for those which 
properly concerned other men.—(XIV.) And if any have en- 
gaged anything for his own inheritance, that I forgive; with 
all reliefs which were agreed upon for lawful inheritances.— 
(XV.) And if any of my Barons or tenants lie sick, and he will 
give, or designs to bequeath his money, I grant that it shall be 
disposed of accordingly—(XVI.) But if, being prevented by 
war or sickness, he should neither give nor dispose of his 
money, his wife, children, or relations, and his lawful tenants, 
shall divide it between them for the good of his soul, as it shall 
seem best to them.—_{X VII.) If any (of my Barons or tenants) 
shall forfeit, he shall not give a pledge in forbearance of the 
fine, as was done in the time of my father and brother, except- 
ing according to the manner of the fine: so that it shall be satis- 
fied as it was wont to be beforethe time of my father, in the 
time of my other ancestors. But if he be convicted of perfidy or 
any other wickedness, he shall make a due satisfaction for it.— 
(XVIII.) Also I pardon all murders, from the day in which I was 
crowned King: and those which shall hereafter be committed 
shall have satisfaction according to the laws of King Edward. 
— (XIX.) I have, by the Common Council of my Barons, re- 





* Perhaps this passage refers to a law of A&thelstan, that if a coiner were found 
guilty of fraud, his hand was to be cut off and fastened to the mint-smithery. 
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tained in my hands all Forests in the same manner as they were 
held by my father.—(XX.) I also grant of my own free-will to 
Knights who defend their lands by their habergeons, (that ts 
to say, Tenants by Military Service) that their demesne lands 
and carriages shall be free from all guilds and payments to 
works: so that being so greatly relieved, they may the more 
easily provide themselves with horses and arms, better fitting 
my service and the defence of my kingdom.— (XXI.) I also 
establish firm peace in the whole of my realm, and command 
it to be held for the future.— (XXII.) I also restore to you 
the law of King Edward, with those amendments with which 
my father improved it by the counsel of his Barons.—(X XIII.) 
If any man hath taken anything of mine, or the goods of 
another, since the death of King William, my brother, the 
whole shall speedily be restored without any other satisfaction : 
but if he shall retain anything, he shall pay a heavy recompense 
for it—Witnessed by Maurice, Bishop of London, and Bishop 
Gundulf, and William, Bishop elect of Winchester; and Earl 
Henry, Earl Simon, Walter Gifford, Robert de Montfort, 
Roger Bigot, and Henry de Port; at London when I was 
crowned.” 

Full text of the Magna Charta will appear in the next 
number. 
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Vicious Newspaper Economics 


As an illustration of the thoroughly vicious way sensational 
journalism labors to mislead the public in the discussion of in- 
dustrial questions, we take the following from Zhe New York 
World of April 1oth: 


‘* TRUST LIES ABOUT SUGAR. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF The World: 

“Gunton’s Magazine for April comes to the defense of the 
trusts generally and of the Sugar Trust in particular with a lie 
so bold and brazen that it deserves attention. It gives a table 
which pretends to show the average price of raw and refined 
sugar from 1879, and how great the lie is can be seen by refer- 
ring to the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury forthe years 
named. As you have no space to waste I will take four years 
only —one under each tariff: 


Price of Raw Sugar. Price of Raw Sugar. 
Year. Gunton. Actual. | Year. Gunton. Actual. 
Spee 7.4 ie ois Kanenwenencs 3:3 2.9 
eer reree 5-7 SEs ac2ccesesncees 3.6 2.1 


“‘ The Treasury figures give the foreign price. But the duty 
on cane juice in 1883 was not 4 cents, nor in 1888 was it over 
3 cents, nor in 1892 was there any duty—so the writer cannot 
plead that he included the duty. And he expressly repudiates 
any such inference by explaining that ‘this reduction in price 
(of raw and with it of refined) has been effected through (the 
trust) buying the raw material cheaper than when a large num- 
ber of refiners were competing for the product.’ As the price 
of the raw was 2.7 cents per pound in 1885 (the writer gives it 
at 5.7) and 2.9 in 1892, while the price of the refined in 1885 
was 6.4 and in 1892 was 4.3 (a reduction of over 2 cents when 
the foreign price of the raw was greater in 1892 than in 1885) 
the falsehood is palpable. T. E. W.” 

“ New York, April 7.” 


As might be expected, The World declined to publish any 
correction of its misleading statements. It will be observed 
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that the article appeared asa letter to the Editor of The World. 
Our correspondence with that institution reveals the fact that 
it was not a correspondent at all, but by a “tariff expert” 
editorial writer. Like much of its sensational matter, this 
correspondence was bogus, being manufactured in the office. 

It is unnecessary to say here that GUNTON’S MAGAZINE 
does defend trusts as an atural form of industrial development, 
but the article to which this bogus Wor/d correspondent refers, 
was Mr. F. B. Thurber’s testimony before the Lexow Commis- 
sion. Mr. Thurber is fully competent to take care of himself in 
any controversy over prices of sugar, being one of the best in- 
formed men on that subject in the country. In this case how- 
ever, we have taken the pains to verify his figures, and find 
them entirely correct— Zhe World to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

We will take only the years Tie World names, 1883, 1888, 
1892, and 1896. Of course Mr. Thurber was talking of Amer- 
ican prices, because he was testifying as to the price of sugar in 
the United States. According to the figures given by Dr. von 
Halle in his work on Trusts (and Dr. von Halle is not a trust 
advocate), the price of raw sugar, 96 centrifugal, did not once 
touch so low a point as 7 cents a pound in 1883, until the end 
of the year. It ranged from 7.8 to 7 cents, averaging for the 
year 7.4 as Mr. Thurber states, and not 4.4 as The World 
claims. For the years 1888, 1892, and 1896, we take the 
Journal of Commerce Year Book for 1897. As the Journal of 
Commerce is one of the strongest anti-trust papers in the coun- 
try, it cannot be suspected as favoring “ the sugar monopoly.” 
On page 472 the Year Book gives a table quoting the price of 
raw sugar, 96 centrifugal, for every week during each year 
from 1886 to 1896 inclusive. According to this table in 1888, 
instead of the price being 2.5 as Zhe World asserts, it never 
once went below 5.5, touching as high as 6} cents and averag- 
ing for the year 5.7 cents, again showing Mr. Thurber’s figures 
to be strictly correct. In 1892 the lowest point touched was 
3.06, and maintained an average of 3.3 instead of 2.9 as The 
World states, thus again confirming Mr. Thurber’s figures. In 
1896, the last year cited, the price ranged from 3 cts.to 4.25 
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and averaged fully 3.6 as Mr. Thurber states, and not 2.1; or 
to adopt the World’s formula the facts are as follows: 


























Year Thurber World Actual Year Thurber World | Actual 
1883...) 7.4 4.4 7.4 1892...] 3.3 29 | 33 
1888...) 5.7. | 2.5 5-7 }1896...1 3.6 2.1 3.6 





In short, all reliable figures show that Mr. Thurber’s stat- 
ment which Zhe World calls “a lie so bold and brazen that it 
deserves attention” is literally correct, and that Zhe World’s 
statement is the “lie so bold and brazen that it deserves at- 
tention.”” What Zhe World has really done, and it was evi- 
dently done to mislead for the purpose of aiding the popular 
inflammation against trusts, is to take the prices of raw sugar 
in foreign countries, minus the duty and cost of transporta- 
tion, and compare them with Mr. Thurber’s figures, which 
were the prices of raw sugarin the New York market with 
duty and transportation added. There is no real discrepancy 
between the Treasury figures and Mr. Thurber’s, when this 
fact is accounted for. 

This misleading use of the Treasury figures to show that 
Mr. Thurber’s statement was “a lie so bold and brazen that it 
deserves attention,” is one of the methods by which this 
journal poisons the public mind on economic subjects. Then, 
as if finding another “lie” it says, “ But the duty on cane 
juice in 1883 was not four cents, nor in 1888 was it over three 
cents.” Of course not. If the tariff had been four cents in 
1883 the American price would have been 8.4 instead of 7.4 as 
Mr. Thurber stated. Again twisting the facts in order to call 
names, Zhe World says, “‘ As the price of the raw was 2.7 
cents per pound in 1885 (the writer gives it at 5.7) and 2.9 in 
1892, while the price of the refined in 1885 was 6.4 and in 1892 
was 4.3 (a reduction of over two cents, when the foreign price 
of the raw was greater in 1892 than in 1885), the falsehood is 
palpable.” Here again Mr. Thurber’s figures are correct, and 
The World s statement misleading and essentially false. 

During 1885 the price of raw sugar varied from 52 cents to 
6} cents, being half the year above 6 cents per pound, and 
maintaining an average of fully 5.7 as Mr. Thurber states and 
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not 2.7 as The World asserts. In 1892 as already stated, the 
price of the raw was 3.3 and not 2.9 as The World affirms. As 
to the price of the refined, it is true that in 1885 it was 6.4, and 
in 1892 4.3, a reduction of 2 cents a pound. It is also true 
that the foreign price of the raw was slightly higher in 1892 
than it was in 1885. But, it is still further true, a fact which 
The World suppressed, that in 1885 there was a duty of 3 cents 
a pound on sugar above 16 and below 20 Dutch standard, and 
34 cents for lump and granulated. In 1892 there was only a 
duty of one half a cent, which fully explains the reduction of 
2 cents. If the foreign price of the raw had been as low in 
1892 as it was in 1885, the reduction in the price of the refined 
would have been fully 3 cents instead of 2 cents. Clearly, 
there is no inconsistency in the facts if they are properly 
stated. It is only when they are thus purposely twisted that 
“the falsehood is palpable,” but the falsehood is palpably Zhe 
World's. 

It would be a public misfortune to permit such a “ tariff 
expert” always to keep his “light under a bushel.” Such a 
genius should not be hidden from the public view. The 
American people have a right to know that this Wor/d’s “ tariff 
expert” is one E. T. Wilson, “ World Librarian,” that his 
future utterances on the tariff may be read with the proper re- 
spect to which they are entitled. 
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Is Russia Turkey’s Friend? 
E. P. TELFORD 

Ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century, Russia 
has endeavored to impress upon the world that she alone was 
the champion of the suffering Christians under Turkish misrule. 
In April, 1877, a manifesto embodying the sentiment of all 
the previous treaties was issued by the Czar, in which he de- 
clared that in the name of humanity and in the full conscious- 
ness of his sovereign duties as the natural protector of his 
fellow-believers in the East, he was compelled to resolve on 
obtaining by force of arms such guaranties for his distressed 
fellow-believers on Turkish soil as appeared absolutely neces- 
sary for securing their future welfare. In view of this highly 
commendable and persistently advertised philanthropy on the 
part of Russia, her recent apathy regarding the atrocious 
Armenian massacres, as well as her threatening aggressive op- 
position to any coercive measures on the part of England alone 
or united Europe, has been a great surprise to Christendom and 
has impressed even conscienceless Hamid II to paraphrase the 
old saying, “ Esgi dost dushman olmaz” (an old friend can 
never become an enemy) into “ Esgi dushman dost olour” (an 
old enemy may become a friend). In this connection a résumé 
of the causes leading up to the present condition of affairs may 
be of interest. 

The aggressions of Peter the Great sounded the keynote 
to which Russia’s encroachments on Constantinople have since 
been attuned. Tinkling the cymbals of “Christian Protec- 
torate,” she has danced nimbly into every occasion of quarrel 
that presented itself, hoping thereby to advance her own in- 
terests. With the wiliness of the serpent, when there was no 
quarrel she made one. Inasmuch as this has been the story 
of Russia’s past relation to Turkey, her present unexpected 
attitude naturally prompts the student of political affairs to 
question “ how can these things be?” Howcan Russia, until last 
year the avowed enemy of Turkey and all opposers of Chris- 
tianity, reconcile her former attitude with her present conduct in 
giving encouragement to that worthless craven who sits upon 
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the Ottomanthrone? What have been the moving causes which 
have forced her to change her established policy of coercion 
in the East? Is it that she has caught the maxim of Disraeli— 
that Asia is large enough for the destinies of both Russia and 
England, and that she could conquer Tartary with as much 
reason as England could conquer India? Is it that she is so 
engaged with her Eastward expansion that she hesitates to trans- 
fer her political stage setting toConstantinople? Is it that there 
appears larger game than Turkey on the horizon of the far East ? 

For years Russia’s watchward has been “ Onward to Constan- 
tinople,” with the object in view of making it the capital of the 
United Slavonic race. Every time she has taken sword in hand 
to attain this object her ambition has been thwarted by Europe 
on one pretext or another. In the Crimean war England and 
France, taking aggressive action against Russia, fought shoulder 
to shoulder with the enemy of Christianity against their own co- 
religionist—a costly and disastrous proceeding for all concerned. 
It was a humiliation to Russia in that the life of the “Sick Man” 
received a new lease, while England and France shed their blood 
and received nothing. Every time that Russia fought Turkey 
and just as the realization of her hopes seemed certain, Europe, 
without so much as ‘‘ by your leave,” dashed the cup of joy 
from her lips and utilized Russia’s conquest for her own ag- 
grandizement. This was especially instanced in two remark- 
able treaties. In the Paris Treaty, when Russia had secured 
exclusive rights and privileges from Turkey, Europe nullified 
it by insisting upon a revision which should eliminate Russia’s 
claims and tend to her own advantage. This was still more 
marked in the Berlin Treaty, in which we find Austria appro- 
priating the northern part of the Balkan States, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and England laying hold of Cyprus, in return for 
a consideration of money and protection against the Russians, 
and without bloodshed and only the outlay of gunpowder, 
seizing Egypt. Even little Greece took to herself some of the 
Ionian Islands, Bulgaria became independent, and Servia and 
Roumania were declared to be independent states. In this 
treaty Europe also deprived Russia of her protectorate over 
the Christian races in Turkey, delegating that office to England 
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instead. Russia being thus summarily deprived of the fruits 
of her labor, naturally felt aggrieved and insulted; but took the 
lesson to heart and resolved that henceforth “ non-interference ” 
in the affairs of Turkey should be her policy, leaving the fate of 
the Christians to Europe, especially England, who was the cham- 
pion of abrogation of the San-Stephano treaty. Although at 
this time Russia felt that this loss of the Christian protectorate 
was a severe blow to her Eastern policy as the suffering Chris- 
tians’ champion, later on she discovered that though quite un- 
intentional on the part of Europe, she was after all a gainer by 
the treaty. She was now able, while playing her part of a dis- 
interested spectator, to give her whole attention to playing her 
game sub rosa. This is borne out by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s 
statement that “Russian agents have been planning but too 
successfully for an exhibition of Armenian horrors by inciting 
the Moslem inhabitants.” 

Secondly, as Europe, especially England, now claims the 
protectorate over the Christians and is supposed to be beating 
her brains over the Armenian question that confronts her, 
Russia, realizing that England cannot solve the problem with- 
out her cooperation, grants an apparent moral support while 
busily occupied in securing extra privileges from Turkey under 
the pretense of friendship and at the expense of English enter- 
prise. No wonder that one of the government organs at St. 
Petersburg said: “We are glad that Englishmen are getting 
used to Russia’s encroachment upon Constantinople; but 
thanks to them we are getting all we want from Turkey.” In 
harmony with this statement comes that of Rustem Pasha who 
said to Salisbury in 1894: ‘You are forcing Turkey into the 
lap of Russia.” This then is the lesson Russia has learned in 
statesmanship—aggrandizement at the expense of some other 
power in Europe, preferably England. Pleased with the result 
of her newly learned policy, Russia has again applied it with 
great success in the China-Japanese war, securing great privi- 
leges for herself at the expense of Japanese blood to the detri- 
ment of England’s interests in China—a fair exchange of tit 
for tat. This policy has also borne its fruits in the Balkan 
States, and in Abyssinia, which has become a Russian ally. 
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We also know that Russia is gaining her point with a peaceful 
policy in Roumania and Servia, while gradually extending her 
protectorate as far as Montenegro. 

Recently, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made the following 
remark: “As far as the action of the Egyptian tribunal was 
concerned, Great Britain would not be worried out from her 
policy when her mind was made up.” There was never a time 
when all England was united both in Tory and Liberal parties 
until the Armenian cause presented itself. Lord Salisbury was 
not only backed by the unanimous national sentiment, but even 
by Gladstone, who requested the British government to with- 
draw her Ambassador from Constantinople and send the Turk- 
ish minister home; which, interpreted meant, ‘‘ Let usdo our 
best and utmost in coercing the Sultan, and if Russia or any 
other power resists our humanitarian enterprise, the blood of 
the Christians be upon their heads, not ours.” Well then may 
one ask, why did England hesitate to take action according to 
the demand of public sentiment? Was it because she had not 
“made up her mind” in the Armenian question, as she had 
in Egypt? 

No! She was afraid that Russia would repeat her tactics 
and again have the benefit of English enterprise by taking to 
herself Constantinople. In Norman’s recent article on Russia 
and England in the Contemporary Review, the fact is clearly 
brought out that there is now a practical renewal of the 
Hunkiar-Iskelesi treaty, by which the whole of the Turkish 
Empire is under Russian protection until the right moment 
arrives for full annexation. 

England and France have discovered, by sad experience, 
that the giving of material aid to Turkey does not guarantee 
her independent existence as a “buffer state”; and therefore 
in order to achieve the same result of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the Turk they have adopted the policy of introducing 
reforms for the accomplishment of their object. They have 
awakened to the realization that the wealth and prosperity of a 
government consists in the wealth and prosperity of its people, 
and the prosperity of a people depends upon their ability to de- 
velop the natural resources of a country; which result again 
can only be achieved under the protection of a reformed and 
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just government. This is why Gladstone said, “ In my opinion 
I have been a far better friend to the Ottoman Empire than 
have the Sultan and his advisers.” While Russia was posing 
as a friend of the Turk, Lobanoff, that veteran mischief worker, 
in conversation with W. E. Gosche, his colleague in the Sas- 
soun investigation, made this remark, “The Turk can never 
change.” If this be an established fact, why then did he insist 
that time should be given the Turk and thus oppose the out- 
side forces of Europe in their attempt to insist upon im- 
mediate reforms, snubbing even France, her whilom friend ? 
The answer is plain—because, as Norman aptly quotes, her 
policy now is for the Ottoman Empire “first to ripe and ripe 
and then to rot and rot” until she falls of her own weight. 

Again, Russia is not satisfied with all the forces she has 
brought into play to hasten the downfall of Turkey, but she is 
adding still other factors by intrigue both in Greece and the 
Balkan States. Russian influences, say the recent reports, are 
really behind this Greek effervescence, and King George is, 
not without cause, believed to derive his policy from St. Peters- 
burg. Not only is Greece aflame, but Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Syria and Asia Minor wait but the spark that shall set them all 
ablaze. This will reduce Turkey to anarchy and poverty, put 
the “Sick Man” in extremes, enable Russia once more to en- 
ter Constantinople in her réle as defender, and once in, to 
secure a protectorate over Turkey as England has over Egypt. 

The old maxim that Russia is Turkey’s worst enemy was 
never truer than to-day. Russia has not foregone her ambition 
of these many years, but she has changed the means of attain- 
ing her object ; and it is no surprise to any student of the East- 
ern question when one of the Russian papers says that: “ Eng- 
lishmen are getting used now tothe fact that Russia eventually 
must take possession of Constantinople. Either Russian 
tradition, which says that the White Czar will some day enter 
St. Sophia on horseback, or the Delphic prophecy which de- 
clares that when Constantine marries Sophia, Constantinople 
will be taken possession of by a Christian Emperor, must be 
fulfilled. The watchword of Russia has been in the past, 
to-day unaltered, and will be until fulfilled, “ To Zavegorod! 
(Stamboul) to Zavegorod!” 
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Large Aggregations of Capital * 


Are large aggregations of capital necessary to modern 
progress? The only point of view from which this question 
can properly be considered is the welfare of the community. 
There are two ways in which the productive machinery of so- 
ciety can promote public welfare. One is by improving the 
quality of wealth produced, and the other by lessening its cost 
to the public. Whether the instruments of production should 
be owned by the public as demanded by socialism or be held in 
small quantities, as under the domestic methods which pre- 
vailed before the Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton and Cart- 
wright inventions of the eighteenth century, or by increasingly 
large corporate concerns as to-day, turns entirely upon which 
of these forms of industrial organization will most efficiently 
furnish the community with consumable wealth, in respect to 
both quality and price. The owners of capital or productive 
instruments have absolutely no claim upon the public consid- 
eration, on any other grounds than efficiency of service to the 
public as creators of wealth. Capital should be regarded as a 
tool, and as a tool only; and the use of any tool is justifiable 
only so long as it will do its work as well as or better than 
other tools that are available. 

The history of concentrated capital is manifestly the his- 
tory of productive economy and efficiency. Nearly all the 
great productive economies giving superior quality and reduced 
prices have been confined to those industries where corporate 
capital and factory methods have been employed. Take, for 
instance, cotton, silk, woolen and other fabrics. Common cot- 
ton cloth, which as late as 1830 cost seventeen cents a yard, is 
now quoted at less than four cents ; and so along the whole line. 
Products of iron, steel and wood have been reduced solely by 
these processes from 30 to 60 and in some instances 80 per 
cent., which means that the public have received, in each in- 
stance, a superior product for this constantly diminishing price. 





* An article written by George Gunton for the New York Independent, of March 
4, 1897. 
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If we turn to the class of industries in which capital has not 
been concentrated, or only to a slight extent, we find that the 
reverse is true, and prices have not lessened with the progress 
of society. 

The great era of machine methods in this country is since 
1860. According to the Senate report, which was so compre- 
hensive and exhaustive, there were fifty-eight classes of pro- 
ducts, the prices of which had increased since 1860. Some had 
risen 100 per cent., and a very large number from 30 to 70 
per cent. With one or two exceptions they were all agricul- 
tural or raw material products, in which the concentration of 
capital and the use of machinery had been very slight. On the 
other hand, the tables give 140 groups of manufactured pro- 
ducts into which capital is considerably concentrated and 
machinery used extensively, and in all prices had fallen from 6 
to 40 percent. The fall in the prices of products produced by 
capitalistic methods was enough greater than the rise in the 
prices where hand labor and small capital were used to make 
an average fall in prices of about 4 per cent., and a rise in 
wages of 68 per cent. That is to say, through the processes of 
capitalistic methods, from 1860 to 1891, the purchasing power 
of a day’s work was increased slightly over 72 per cent., which 
is only another way of saying that concentrated capital increased 
the public welfare 24 per cent. every ten years since 1860. 

Every step in the industrial progress of society has had to 
encounter a popular opposition. There seems to be an indefi- 
nite impression abroad that the corporation has more of the 
element of conspiracy in it than the individual or firm type. 
Hence the aggregation of capital in the United States is more 
inimical to public welfare than in other countries. This, how- 
ever, is psychological rather than economic. Corporations, while 
not peculiar to the United States, are more prevalent here than 
elsewhere for definitely good and efficient economic reasons. 
In Europe the progress has been sufficiently slow so that na- 
tive capital could accumulate fast enough to keep up with the 
demands of industrial growth. In this country the case has 
been quite different. For reasons it is not necessary to enu- 
merate here our industrial development has been so rapid and 
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colossal that we were wholly unable to create the individual 
capital necessary to supply the needs of industry. Conse- 
quently the corporate means of capitalizing, that through this 
means European wealth as well as the scattered pennies 
of our own people could be utilized to make possible the 
great railroad and other undertakings in this country, which 
have no parallel in any other part of the world. Had we been 
compelled to wait for the development of individual capital in 
the non-corporate form, this development would probably have 
been delayed half a century. Corporations, therefore, are 
peculiarly American institutions, not because they contain any 
inferior element, but because they are the utilization of the co- 
operative spirit made necessary by our exceptionally rapid in- 
dustrial progress. 

It is the universal testimony of history, that the aggrega- 
tion of capital is indispensable to modern progress. There is 
no phase of industrial progress which has taken place without 
it. In those countries where the least concentration of capi- 
tal has occurred, civilization is most backward and progress 
most sluggish. So, too, of industries. Those industries in the 
most advanced countries which have participated least in the 
concentration of capital, have made the least progress. Their 
progress has been less, both in the use of wealth-cheapening 
methods and in the social effect upon the population. There 
is no phase of industrial life anywhere, in any country, that 
does not reveal this characteristic—witness the Southern 
States. 

During the last twenty years, however, a new phase of the 
corporate form of industrial organization has appeared, viz., 
the Trust. Properly speaking, the trust is simply a larger 
form of corporation. It is the integration of smaller corpora- 
tions into one enterprise, in the same way that the corporation 
was the integration of individuals into one enterprise. It is 
against this last form that public suspicion is now directed, and 
legislation in many of the states is being asked for and enacted. 
It is important in this connection to say that trusts proper, 
z. ¢., the concentration of capital into productive corporations, 
are not to be confounded with mere trade agreements, like the 
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steel combine, the nail combine, the copper combine, wheat 
corners, etc., whose only effect is to put up or keep up prices. 
Such combines are not an increased concentration of product- 
ive power, but only an increased unanimity among the sellers 
of products to keep up, or put up prices. 

Among bona fide trusts, which are genuine integrations of 
capital into larger concerns for productive purposes, the oppo- 
site effect has been produced, viz., an improvement in the 
product and a lowering of the price. In speaking, therefore, 
of the large accumulations of capital, I wish always to be 
understood to mean large concentration of capital into one 
management for productive purposes. Among the conspicu- 
ous examples of this kind of aggregation are the Standard Oil 
Trust, the Sugar Trust, the Cottonseed Oil Trust. Of a simi- 
lar nature are the great railroad and telegraph corporations. 

The Standard Oil Company is probably the best example 
of the pure trust form of organization. It was the first in the 
field, has had the most abuse, lived the longest, and hence is 
the most representative. It was organized in 1872, and prior 
to that time oil was poor and even dangerous to use. Calam- 
ities of exploding lamps were of universal and daily occurrence. 
With the organization of the trust the capital that was pre- 
viously scattered among a large number of small concerns was 
concentrated, and the expert knowledge of the best concern 
was applied to the methods of all. Immediately there began 
a series of experiments for improving the quality as well as re- 
ducing the cost of refining and transporting oil. Among these 
economies was a system of pipe lines, by which oil can be 
directly pumped from the wells to the refineries at the great 
centers. There are two such lines reaching New York, one 
each to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
and Chicago. This was a saving of over 50 per cent. in the 
cost of transportation, which nothing but a colossal aggrega- 
tion of capital could have accomplished. 

In other departments of the business similar economies 
have been developed. For instance, in the manufacture of 
barrels, the cost has been reduced from $2.35 in 1872, to $1.25, 
or about 47 per cent., amounting to an aggregate of nearly 
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$4,000,000 a year. In the manufacture of tin cans, a saving of 
50 per cent. has been made since 1874. Since the company 
uses about 30,000,000 tin cans a year, this economy amounts 
to a saving of about $4,500,000 annually. The same with 
wooden cases where the price has been reduced from 20 to 
13 cents since 1874, an actual saving of $1,250,000. As the re- 
sult of these economies and improvements in the methods of 
refining, which the greater concentration of capital has made 
possible, the quality of oil has been immensely improved, the 
explosive element having been eliminated, and the illuminat- 
ing quality greatly increased; and the price to the consumer 
has been reduced from 24 24-100 cents per gallon to 6} cents 
per gallon, or over 75 per cent. 

The Cottonseed Oil Trust is smaller and younger than the 
Standard Oil ; but its effect on the price of the product is simi- 
lar in character, if less in degree. When the Trust was organ- 
ized, in 1884, the price of standard summer yellow oil was 47.8 
cents per gallon, and during the twelve years it has been gradu- 
ally reduced until it is now 23.§ cents, a reduction of about 50 
per cent. 

The Sugar Trust, about which a good deal is now being said, 
was organized in the closing months of 1887. In December of 
that year, granulated sugar was 7 cents a pound; in February, 
1897, it is 4.3 cents—a fall of over 39 per cent. 

The history of integrating numerous small concerns into 
large ones in the matter of the telegraph industry shows 
similar results. Before this concentration took place, in 1866, 
it cost to send a ten-word message from New York City to 
different Western points as follows: Chicago, $2.20, now 40 
cents; St. Louis, $2.55, now 40 cents; New Orleans, $3.25, 
now 60 cents; St. Paul, $2.25, now 50 cents; Cincinnati, $1.99 
now 40 cents; Galveston, $5.50 now 75 cents; Minneapolis, 
$2.10, now 60 cents; Buffalo, 75 cents, now 25 cents ;Washing- 
ton, 75 cents, now 25 cents; San Francisco, $7.45, now $1; 
Oregon, $10.20, now $1 ; Washington Territory, $12, now $1. 

The concentration of capital, as represented in the great 
railroad systems, shows similar results. In 1873 there were 
70,268 miles of railroad, which moved 188,000,000 tons of 
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freight, the cost of which was 2.210 cents per ton per mile. In 
1895, through this concentrating policy, there were 181,021 
miles of railroad, which moved 763,799,883 tons of freight, and 
charged the shippers only .839 of a cent per ton per mile, 
showing a reduction of over 50 per cent. in the cost of trans- 
portation during 22 years. Or, to state the result in another 
way, since the organization of these large concerns, the pur- 
chasing power of wages in their respective products has in- 
creased as follows: Telegraphing, 600 per cent.; petroleum, 
300 per cent; Cottonseed Oil, 100 per cent.; transportation, 
100 per cent, and sugar 64 per cent. 

Without going further into details, it is manifest that in 
every line of production where the aggregation of capital has 
increased for permanent productive purposes, the effect has 
been to improve the quality of the services rendered and reduce 
the price to the public. But there are many other aspects of 
the subject in which the public is interested, besides the mat- 
ter of prices and quality of commodities. Among these are 
the effect on wages and the permanency of employment. 

With reference to wages the question is quite simple. It 
is such a weil known fact as only to need barely stating, that 
these large concerns never tend to lower the wages in the in- 
dustries in which they operate, but on the contrary always pay 
the highest prevailing wages. In all the industries where great 
concentration of capital has taken place, the wages have in- 
creased, except in particular instances where, through the in- 
troduction of machinery, a new class of labor has been 
employed, as substituting women for men and young people 
for adults, which has been something of a feature throughout 
the whole factory system. It is by this process that so many 
new occupations have been opened to women. 

The question of permanent employment is scarcely less 
important than that of wages. Indeed, the uncertainty of 
employment is one of the most baneful effects of modern in- 
dustry. The introduction of new machinery and the tendency 
to overproduce and so glut the market and finally compel 
temporary suspension, has been one of the constant sources of 
industrial and social perturbation. The tendency of the con-. 
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centration of productive capital is one of the most effective, if 
not the only means of remedying this constant social calamity. 
In the first place, the larger the investment of capital the 
greater the loss from any interruption of productive activity. 
The expenses are so enormous that a short stoppage in many 
instances would more than neutralize the profits of a whole year. 
Consequently, the larger the concern, the greater the effort 
made accurately to adjust its productive capacity to the market 
demand for its product, so as to avoid loss from interruption. 

Industrial depression can never be eliminated until the 
relation of productive enterprise to consumption is reduced to 
some degree of inductive precision, which the small go-as-you- 
please producer cannever do. Theessential economic features 
of the large aggregations of capital, then, are: (1) That by the 
use of larger and superior methods they improve the quality 
and reduce the price of commodities. (2) They are more 
favorable than smaller concerns to an increase in wages. (3) 
By introducing scientific precision into industry, they tend to 
increase the permanence of employment, and reduce the ten- 
dency to industrial depression. Manifestly, therefore, the ten- 
dency to large aggregations of capital in productive enterprise 
is economically sound, socially advantageous, and necessary to 
modern progress. 

We now come to the second part of the question under 
discussion, viz.: Under what limitations this capitalistic aggre- 
gation should go on. The limitations to economic development 
should always be economic rather than political or statutory. 
Statutory restrictions to the use of capital involve arbitrary 
and usually harmful hindrance tothe free mobility of economic 
forces. These restrictions are usually the result of an adverse 
public sentiment, created by the failure of the captains of in- 
dustry to recognize their true economic relation to the commu- 
nity. The concentration of capital, like the concentration of 
all power in society, involves the surrender of a certain amount 
of productive individuality in the community. This can never 
be justifiable, nor will it permanently be tolerated, unless it 
results in giving to the community a full equivalent in greater 
economic advantages. 
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The economic law of permanent productive integration is 
that increased concentration of capital and power in fewer 
hands is economically justifiable and socially tolerable only on 
the condition of improved services to the community, in better 
quality or lower prices of what is furnished. Profits are the 
legitimate reward of capitalistic enterprise; but they should 
always be obtained by exploiting nature through improved 
methods, and never by exploiting the community through 
higher prices. The failure of capitalists to recognize this prin- 
ciple as the inexorable social law of their existence is sure to 
bring social antagonism which will result in some form of arbi- 
trary, uneconomic restrictions, detrimental alike to capital and 
the community. Capitalists who imagine that any amount of 
accumulated wealth can enable them to defy this social law are 
greatly mistaken, and sooner or later will have to pay the 
penalty by the arrest of their progress, if not by the entire 
dispossession of their present industrial opportunities. 

The present anti-trust movement throughout the country 
is the result of a disregard by capitalists of this economic law 
of productive integration. The uneconomic combines already 
referred to, which are a constant violation of this principle, 
coupled with other political and social disturbances, have 
tended to create a public sentiment against accumulated capi- 
tal, per se. As is always the case in social revolt, the genuine 
are arraigned with the spurious, and all are put under the ban. 

Any legal restrictions in the sense of limiting the amount 
of capital used by a single concern, would be a fatal obstruction 
to economic progress. Instead of applying arbitrary limitation 
to the aggregation of capital, the real reforms to be sought are 
in the education of the capitalist and the public, in regard to 
the true relation of capital to the community. 
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The Padrone System 


By “ padrone system” is meant that vicious and detest- 
able method of manipulating Italian immigrant labor through 
the agency of unscrupulous bosses or “ padroni,” which has 
been in vogue to a greater or less extent in our principal East- 
ern cities for the last twenty-five or thirty years. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, at Washington, has been investigating this 
system, and the results appear in the form of an article by Mr. 
John Koren in the March (1897) Bulletin, which is Number 9 
in the valuable series of bi-monthly reports issued from Com- 
missioner Wright’s office. 

The condition of affairs revealed by Mr. Koren’s investiga- 
tion is brutal, corrupt, and degrading, and throws a significant 
light upon the character of the immigration under which it has 
been possible for such a system to exist and perpetuate itself. 
We publish a few extracts from this article, as a matter of gen- 
eral information, and for the particular benefit of those very 
respectable opponents of restrictive immigration laws, who are 
constantly repeating the well-worn and contradictory argu- 
ments—first, that the best portion of our laborclass has hereto- 
fore come from abroad, and second, that cheap labor is a 
vital necessity to the development of our industries. The first 
claim may have been true once, but certainly is so no longer. 
The second never was true under home market conditions 
anywhere, but on the contrary involves the very essence of 
false economics. 

Since the passage of the contract labor law, the original 
padrone system under which the so-called “ padroni ” or bosses 
contracted with Italian laborers to come to this country and 
work for a stated number of years for whomsoever the boss 
might designate, has necessarily undergone some change. 
Now the laborers are taken in hand by local Italian bankers 
and by the bosses(no longer called padroni), immediately upon 
landing in New York. Being ignorant, helpless, and unfamiliar 
with the language, they have practically no alternative than 
to accept whatever offers these professional manipulators 
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may make. Mr. Koren describes the system very clearly as 
follows: 

“Even the Calabrian or Sicilian who finds no friends or 
relatives to greet him is rarely at a loss where to go on being 
released from Ellis Island. He brings at least the address of 
some banker, perhaps that of the man who furnished the 
ticket on which he came over. The banker has many connec- 
tions abroad who are able to play more or less into his hands, 
regardless of the provisions of the contract-labor law, and give 
the immigrant the cue how to start out on his American career. 
Should he be penniless, the banker may go on his bond to in- 
sure that he will not become a burden to the community, and 
stands ready to provide him with food and shelter without 
immediate compensation until work is found. The next step 
is for the new arrival to look for employment with the pick 
and shovel, for he is usually an unskilled laborer. Besides, the 
labor unions might bar the way should he at once seek to ex- 
ercise the handicraft he may have learned. Employers of his 
own nationality are scarce, and unfamiliarity with the language 
prevents him from applying to others for work, so he turns to 
one of that numerous fraternity who make it their vocation to 
supply contractors with cheap labor—the bosses. The common 
laborer, or cafone, as he is vulgarly called, recognizes only these 
middlemen as bosses, not the contractors themselves, unless 
they happen to be Italians—in which case they are distin- 
guished as boss contractors. The cafone might also hesitate to 
make a personal search for employment, fearing the vendetta 
of his countryman boss, who, for reasons that will appear later, 
often stands high in the graces of the contractors. There is 
thus little choice. He must go to the boss (the term padrone 
is no longer used) to get a job, or remain idle. 

“ The modus operandi of the average boss is simple enough. 
He knows the street and steam railway corporations and the 
principal contractors and others who from time to time employ 
large forces of men, and keeps posted about new work about 
to be undertaken. He may deal directly with the representa- 
tive of a corporation or with the contractor and obtain from 
them a definite order for a number of men. If unable to fill 
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such order at once, he has recourse to his friend the banker, to 
whom he states how many men are wanted, the daily wage, 
the amount of the dossatura (so is called the commission the 
laborer must pay to the boss as a bonus for obtaining employ- 
ment), and whether the men shall be boarded by him while at 
work, etc. A mutual understanding having been reached, the 
banker posts a notice in his window calling for the number of 
laborers required, and sends out his runners ‘to make the men’ 
(fare gli uomini, they say). Enough applicants having been 
found without much difficulty, verbal information is given con- 
cerning the place of work, the wages, the probable duration of 
the job, the dossatura, and the railway or steamboat fare. 
When the several stipulations have been agreed to, the men 
are considered ‘made,’ the boss takes them in charge, and 
eventually ships them to their destination. 

“The amount of the dossatura depends on the period of 
employment, the wages paid, and on whether the men are to 
find themselves, in which latter case the commission is always 
somewhat higher. Ordinarily it varies from $i to $10 per 
man. For an assured job, lasting five or six months, $10 is 
considered a reasonable fee. The commission rates in New 
York appear to run higher than in other cities, owing to the 
more plentiful supply of labor. The dossatura is usually paid 
in advance and secretly, the boss knowing very well that the 
transaction is illegal, since he is not licensed to conduct an em- 
ployment bureau. Taking advantage of his countryman’s 
ignorance, the boss does not hesitate to overcharge the regular 
rates for transportation. When moving a considerable body of 
men, he is often able te secure reduced rates, but charges a full 
first-class fare. If the place of work is in the country at some 
distance from the starting point, the boss is generally per- 
mitted to board the men, or he buys this privilege from the 
contractor at so much per head monthly, according to the 
time of employment and the wages paid. In such a case the 
men are occasionally sent out from the city a week earlier than 
necessary, in order that the boss may profit the more. The 
boarders are threatened with heavy penalties for purchasing 
elsewhere food or any other article kept for sale at the shanty. 
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Notices to this effect are sometimes posted. The penalty for 
disobedience is a fine or dismissal. In some instances the 
boarders are compelled to buy food to a fixed daily amount, 
under threat of an immediate discharge. Generally, however, 
they are allowed to spend at pleasure. The provisions are 
furnished in a raw state and cooked, if at all, by the men them- 
selves. The food furnished by the boss is usually of an in- 
ferior quality, and often unfit for consumption. In the table 
below is given a list of articles sold at a shanty store not very 
far from the city of New York, together with the prices 
charged by the boarding master and the average market prices 
in New York. 





























Article. Uke, | Bent | Restos Article. Unie. | Boney] Bigshot 
Macaroni....... (Pound) $0.10\$0.03 ‘Codfish See Pound! $0.10} $0.05 
Bread...........|Loaf..| 10} .04 |/Olive Oil........|Gallon| 2,00, 1.00 
BE awsossanes Pound} .20} .06 Meat (when sold) Pound! 15) 05 
a Pound; 25} .08 |/Tobacco........ Pound) .50)  .25 
Vegetables. ....|Pound IG COM TBO. «20 cccccee Bottle 15 .04 
(Sold by Weight).. woe SABRES [Galton .80| @.30 





a. Approximate. 


“The boss is oftentimes prepared to supply other useful 
things needed by the men, such as underclothing, shoes and 
overalls at fancy prices. A 5-cent postage stamp costs 10 
cents at the shanty, and an envelope 5 cents; for writing a 
letter a charge of from 10 to 25 cents is made, and for bringing 
a letter from the post-office a similar amount. But there may 
still be other items of expense to the laborer. The boss must 
make good the cost of the boarding privilege, and accordingly 
exacts from $1 to $3 per head for the huts in which the laborer 
sleeps, although they may have been furnished gratis by the 
contractor. To the rent are sometimes added regular fees for 
medical service, drugs and accident insurance. The latter is of 
course not effected, and the case must indeed be serious if a 
regular physician is called in. In some camps weekly or monthly 
taxes are levied under the heads diritto di Madonna, diritto dt 
lampa, contribution to (literally, the right of), the Holy Virgin 
and for lamplight. 
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“ The Italian laborer submits to these extortions because 
he has no other alternative; he must work for the bosses or 
starve. Complaints are useless, for to whom could he com- 
plain? He knows that the boss may welcome a pretext for 
discharging him and thus have the opportunity of exacting a 
new dossatura from his successor, who is so easily found. 

“Protracted periods of idleness ensue, a goodly share of 
the earnings are sent to Italy or squandered, and the laborer 
may face the winter months with empty pockets. Yet he 
need not fear starvation, nor is he forced to seek charity. The 
boss or banker-boss is again ready to tide him over until spring 
comes. He invites him to the boarding house with the under- 
standing, of course, that he shall enter the boss’s employ at 
the first opportunity. Large tenement houses owned by 
bankers can be pointed out on Mott and other New York 
streets that serve as winter quarters for the cafoni. There 
they are huddled together, a dozen or twenty in one room, in - 
violation of all sanitary regulations. Like conditions prevail 
to some extent in Boston. It is not incredible, as the writer 
has repeatedly been told, that the bosses encourage their 
guests in all manner of extravagance in order to get a firmer 
grasp on their future earnings. Another method by which the 
boss retains his hold on the men is by employing them one 
week and keeping them idle the next, under the pretext that 
work is scarce. The boss then appears to the men in the rdéle 
of a truly benevolent master. This plan is pursued by one of 
the most notorious bosses in New York, who is reported to 
keep from 100 to 200 men constantly on hand in his boarding 
houses. 

“The abuses under the padrone system are likely to 
assume an aggravated form when, as frequently happens, a 
gang of men is sent to a remote country district in charge of a 
padrone who acts as boss, boarding master, and foreman of the 
job. Then cruel treatment of the hands is not uncommon. 
Cuffs and kicks have to be endured, and the laborer may at the 
end of several months’ hard work find himself possessing funds 
barely sufficient to take him back to the place whence he 
came. 
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This is not all. Frequently the bosses abscond with the 
men’s wages, and the victims, through their poverty and 
ignorance, are unable to prosecute the offender or to obtain 
any redress. Another method of swindling the laborers is 
illustrated in the following incident related by Mr. Koren : 

“« Boss , went to a banker in Mulberry street, New 
York, choosing a moment when about a dozen workmen were 
present. He showed atelegram to the banker, who at once 
proceeded to translate it about as follows: ‘We need 100 
men; wages $1.50, railway fare $8. Must start work day after 
to-morrow. If necessary pay $1.60.’ Those present signified 
their willingness to accept the employment offered, and the 
compari (so the bankers’ runners are called), were sent out 
to secure the full complement of men. The Jdossatura was 
settled at $3 per head. The other customary stipulations 
having been made, the men were told to assemble at the same 
place in the evening, when the journey would be undertaken. 
Before the departure the banker, carefully counting it out in 
the presence of the men, handed the dossatura and passage 
money to the boss. In Jersey City, ticketsto a station a few 
miles beyond were distributed among the men, who were told 
not to quit their places until given the word to board a certain 
train. The boss absented himself on some excuse and returned 
to New York. Having waited hour after hour, it at last 
dawned upon the men that they had been duped. The banker, 
to whom an appeal was made next day, protested his innocence. 
Had they not seen him give the money to the boss? Had he not 
spent his time in securing them work without any compensa- 
tion? But rather than to risk further unpleasantness he would 
present them with $1 apiece. This closed the incident.” * 

Mr. Koren divides the Italian padroni into three classes : 

“(1) The small bosses (0ssachi), who are by far the most 
numerous and subsist by securing odd jobs for individuals and 
small groups or by resorting to petty fraud in various ways ; 
(2) the bosses who regularly supply contractors and others with 
laborers in considerable numbers ; and (3) those who are in the 





* For other instances of the same character, see Report of the Immigration In- 
vestigating Commission, 1895, pp. 122 and 123. 
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employ of corporations or act both as bosses and independent 
contractors. The last class is very small. In New York not 
over half a dozen men belong to it, in Philadelphia about four, 
and in Boston three or four. These men are usually graduates 
from class 2. It must be said of them that they treat their 
subordinates far more humanely than do the others. The 
petty bosses have the reputation of being the worst camorristi 
—that is, extorters of money. By the best informed the num- 
ber of bosses in New York and the adjoining cities is placed at 
about 2000. This is the minimum estimate and includes those 
who may be regarded as assistants to the bosses.” 

No doubt it will create surprise in some quarters to learn 
that the least numerous and most humane group of padroni 
are those in the employ of corporations, or, in the widely 
quoted language of Mr. Cleveland’s message to Congress last 
December, ‘‘ mere appurtenances to a great machine.” Equally 
surprising will be the information that the petty bosses, those 
not yet dislodged from the “ proud position of being their own 
masters” are the worst extortioners of the whole lot! 

It is estimated that of the 54,000 Italians resident in New 
York City and vicinity in 1890, fully two-thirds (of the males) 
were under the padrone system. Legislation against the 
system has been sought, but without success; and even a volun- 
tary organization of Italian laborers, which at one time hada 
membership of over 1,000, is nowdefunct. ‘ The bosses,” says 
Mr. Koren, “ made war against it, assisted by the suspicious- 
ness and strongheadedness of the laborers themselves, who, 
according to their own countrymen, always take the worst 
advice. . . . The attempts at reform have suffered for lack of 
intelligent backing from outsiders.” 

The system exists also in Boston, and to a somewhat less 
extent in Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and Chicago. 
It is in Boston that the principal efforts for its extermination 
have been made, though without complete success. There, 
the Italian Workmen’s Aid Association has conducted an em- 
ployment bureau and an Italian bank of its own; but lack of 
funds has prevented these institutions from competing very 
successfully with the padroni and padrone banks. The same 
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society, however, has secured the enactment of an important 
law whereby groups of laborers having small claims against 
contractors for unpaid wages can pool their issues by allowing 
one man to bring suit on behalf of all. Formerly the expense 
of separate suits practically deprived the laborers of any redress 
in such cases. 

These reforms are in the right direction, and probably 
would be much more successful if public interest could be 
aroused sufficiently to furnish adequate backing for honest 
employment bureaus and banks, conducted in such a way as to 
secure the confidence of the laborers themselves. Probably 
the most effective method, however, of bringing the occupa- 
tion of the padroni to an end would be a sharp restriction of 
immigration. It isa most demoralizing and degrading thing 
to have such an institution flourishing in any community, 
whether it be removed from public sight or not. No reform 
can be very effective which does not operate to dry up the 
springs whence the evil flows. 

For it should be remembered first of all, that the padrone 
system, and all similar institutions, are but the natural and in- 
evitable product of the conditions under which they are found 
to exist. Given a mass of cheap, ignorant, and unorganized 
laborers, and a padrone system of some sort can always be 
maintained. In one sense it may even be said to serve a cer- 
tain rude necessity. Without it, since no other method is 
provided, the laborers would probably scatter through the com- 
munity and become beggars or tramps. It is the first crude 
attempt at organizing and directing rough and incoherent 
material, and the conditions being those of ignorance and pov- 
erty, the result is characterized by brutality, substantial slavery, 
and gross fraud. The padrone system as it stands is an object 
lesson in “cheap labor” economics. It is a permanent com- 
mentary on that type of economic teaching which opposes all 
organization of laborers for their own defense and improve- 
ment. Unmolested here at home, and constantly strengthened 
by unrestricted immigration from abroad, it is a living illustra- 
tion of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of /aissez faire, practically 
applied to sociological conditions. 
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Editorial Crucible 


The article on “ Charity Organizations ” which was prom- 
ised for this issue, is unavoidably held over until the June 
number. 


7 





A BILL HAS been introduced in Congress by a representa- 
tive from Texas, “to discourage the office-seeking industry” 
by reducing the salaries of all government officials one-third. 
As though the desire to hold public office were reprehensible, 
or that the way to secure’ efficiency is to remove the incentive 
thereto! This bill ought really to have been entitled: “An act 
to insure mediocrity and incompetency in the public service, 
and to discourage men of intelligence and energy from serving 
the country in any official capacity.” It is generally observ- 
able that a realizing sense of the moral obloquy of office-seeking 
is nowhere so finely developed as among office-holders them- 
selves. And in this connection we are able to see a certain 
justification of the proposed reduction. Any salary at all is 
much too dear a price to pay for the quality of statesmanship 
which is capable of evolving such an idea as the above, and 
endeavoring to have it enacted into law. 





THE LEXOW CONTENTION regarding trusts has been that 
competition and natural economic forces are altogether too 
slow and uncertain to protect the public from the evils of mo- 
nopoly—hence the need of something really “ drastic” in the 
legislative line. But the Lexow bills had hardly been intro- 
duced in the State Senate when word came that a large new 
sugar refinery is to be erected in Long Island City in competi- 
tion with the sugar trust. This new company was incorpor- 
ated on March 31st, with a capital of $600,000, and the 
refinery, it is estimated, will have a capacity of 4,500 barrels 
daily. The projector is Mr. Claus Doscher, several of whose 
sons have heretofore been in the employ of the trust. These 
were all promptly discharged, and will take their experience 
and knowledge of the business into the new concern. Not 
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only this, but just as the Lexow investigation began, a fierce 
quarrel developed between the sugar trust and the Arbuckle 
coffee firm, the latter having concluded to refine sugar on its 
own account, and each having an eye on the profits of the 
other. This is cruel. These gentlemen might have shown 
some consideration for the necessities of Albany political 
economy on the question of “ promptness,” at least. 





IN HIS RECENT remarks to the deputation from the Fed- 
eration of Labor, Speaker Reed gave fresh evidence of his good 
sense and appreciation of the modern aspect of the labor move- 
ment, The deputation urged the importance of passing a new 
immigration restriction law, and taking steps for the better en- 
forcement of the Eight Hour law in the government service— 
very moderate and proper requests. In his reply Mr. Reed 
showed an encouraging appreciation of the position of organ- 
ized labor. After pointing out the necessity of Congress dis- 
posing of the tariff bill before it could take up anything else, 
he told the deputation that he recognized that trades unions 
were a necessary outcome of the factory system and modern 
productive methods, and therefore an inseparable part of mod- 
ern industrial society. This is the remark of a statesman. It 
is a real advance. Hitherto, the leaders of neither great politi- 
cal party have seriously recognized this fact, but on the con- 
trary have lent aid by their silence and quasi-endorsement to 
the enemies of what may be properly termed, the Trade Union 
movement. If the Republican party will officially take the 
position here expressed by Speaker Reed, it will make an im- 
portant advance toward the wise treatment of the present day 
labor question. 





IN GOING AHEAD promptly with the work of constructing a 
protective and adequate revenue tariff, the Republicans in 
Congress are simply fulfilling their pledge to the country, and 
the Mugwump charge of bad faith on this point is dishonest 
and false. They know perfectly well that protection was the 
leading plank in the Republican platform, and that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley did not omit it from a single important speech during 
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the campaign. The gold Democrats voted for him with full 
knowledge of that fact, and the present outcry that they were 
deceived is tantamount to saying that they would have voted 
for free silver and Bryanism rather than see the Wilson law 
overthrown. No pledge whatever was made to deal with the 
currency question first. The great issue was the maintenance 
of the gold standard, and that was assured the morning after 
election. Next came protection and revenue, and these are 
now being provided. Currency reform is needed, but it can 
very well wait until next winter. If the Republicans take it 
up even then, it will be a distinct and creditable advance on 
their part, as they have not championed it heretofore or made 
any promises whatever. The charge of bad faith in side- 
tracking “currency reform,” is not only conspicuously false in 
itself, but comes with bad grace from a quarter where polit- 
ical honor and faithfulness to party platforms, are unknown 
quantities. 





AS A PART of the war against wealth, now so rampant, the 
New York Legislature has just passed a law establishing a 
Graduated Inheritance Tax, providing that all estates of $500,- 
000 shall, at the death of the owner, be taxed at 5 per cent., 
the tax to increase I per cent. for each additional $250,000 or 
fraction thereof, this progressive rate to continue until the 
$3,000,000 point is reached. All estates of $3,000,000 and over 
are to be taxed 15 percent. This is a violation of the true prin- 
ciples of taxation. There are but two legitimate objects for 
which taxes should be levied, one, the raising of revenue for 
public expenditures, the other for protective purposes, as, the 
giving of opportunities, or the suppression of nuisances. This 
inheritance tax is neither. It is a taking of property, not for 
public expenditure but as a fine for having so much. It has no 
relation whatever to the needs of revenue, but only-to the size 
of fortunes. This is exactly the theory of Mr. George’s single 
tax. The one proposes to confiscate rent, simply because it 
is there. The other proposes to confiscate legacies, for exactly 
the samereason. The difference between 15 per cent. and 100 
per cent. is only a matter of degree. The Republicans of 
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New York are not much saner in their treatment of industrial 
questions than are the Populists of Texas and South Carolina, 
and the Free Silverites of Chicago, where a Mayor has just been 
elected on a platform asking for the abolition of department 
stores. 





IT IS REPORTED that some of the union iron-workers in 
this city in their dealings with the contractors have been 
making practical use of the economic contention, that high 
wages mean large consumption, and hence exercise a stimulat- 
ing effect on all branches of trade and industry in the com- 
munity. The argument is said to have succeeded in one im- 
portant case at least—a large building firm having been induced 
to let a sub-contract for iron work to a New York concern, 
instead of.to a Philadelphia establishment as at first proposed. 
In dollars and cents the Philadelphia offer was the cheaper of 
the two, owing to the higher wages in New York City. 

If the workingmen are really beginning to employ this argu- 
ment, and the employers to recognize its force, then we have 
occasion for real encouragement. The field for the application 
of the high wage and large consumption principle, however, 
should be national rather than municipal. The nation is the 
smallest aggregate in which the full effect of rising wages can 
be expected to work around, and compensate the temporary loss 
incurred by individual employers. In isolated cases, or as be- 
tween particular localities, this ultimate result cannot, to any 
great extent, be attained. However, it is a hopeful sign to see 
this general principle gaining recognition in the actual relations 
between capital and labor. If its soundness is apparent to em- 
ployers in so doubtful a case as that of New York vs. Phila- 
delphia, it certainly should be much more so in the national 
sense, where the prosperity-creating effects of high wage con- 
ditions are manifest and economically demonstrable. 





As A CIVIL SERVICE reformer Governor Black is entitled 
to first rank. It cannot be denied that the Reformed Civil 
Service has been a failure. It has provided a way of putting 
merely unpractical sticks into office, and made it very difficult 
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to get the incompetents out. This has been accomplished by 
creating a test for fitness which has little relation to the 
capacity for doing the work. Governor Black’s bill, however, 
seems to be designed entirely to defeat rather than amend the 
law. The provision that examination for merit shall not stand 
for more than 50 per cent. and that the other 50 per cent. shall 
stand for fitness in the estimation of the department, reduces 
the thing to a farce. 

There ought to be some sensible examination of fitness for 
office where no political judgment and responsibility is re- 
quired. This could be secured by having candidates pass a 
reasonable examination by the Civil Service Examiners before 
they are eligible, and let the number on the eligible list which 
is passed in to select from be larger, so that the appointing power 
shall have a good range of selection. But all power of the 
Civil Service Board or the Courts to keep such persons in 
office should be abolished. The power of removal should be 
with the responsible head of the departments. No business 
can be successfully carried on where the subordinates can hold 
their places in spite of the responsible head. In short, the 
Civil Service Commission should pass upon the fitness of all 
persons to be appointed. The responsible head of the depart- 
ment only should pass upon the cause of their removal. This 
would prevent the appointment of incompetents for purely 
political reasons, and also prevent merely literary sticks being 
kept in office when they were personally objectionable, and 
practically incompetent. 





THE SUPREME CouRT decision in the case of the Trans- 
missouri Freight Association, is another illustration of how 
dangerous and unsound legislation may react upon its creators. 
The anti-trust fever, which is neither more nor less than a public 
frenzy for repressive industrial legislation, seems to have affected 
every class, but they all want the restrictive legislation for some- 
body else. The laborers were very anxious that the railroads 
and capitalists generally, should be hampered by Inter-State 
Commerce restriction, but they never thought it would react 
upon them first of all. Yet the now famous “Government by 
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Injunction” was entirely due to this repressive legislation. 
The first results, where James Lennon was fined $50 and costs 
for contempt of court in the Ann Arbor case, and Debs sent 
to jail for the same offence in the Chicago strike, pleased the 
railroads immensely. They thought it was an ideal kind of 
legislation. But when the Supreme Court decision brought the 
Sherman anti-trust law down upon the railroads, every railroad 
manager in the country and railroad stockholder, thought it an 
outrage, and such it is; but it is the necessary consequence of 
this semi-insane attack upon industrial freedom. It may be 
taken as a general rule in society, that if we legislate to take 
away everybody’s liberty but our own, it is only a matter of a 
short time when our own liberty will go also, as it should. 
Those who are opposed to freedom for others, are not qualified 
for freedom themselves. 

The Sherman anti-trust law is a piece of legislative dema- 
gogy that is a disgrace to the statesman whose name it bears, 
and the party that adopted it. The Supreme Court says: “ In 
business or trading combinations, they may even temporarily, 
or perhaps permanently, reduce the price of the article traded 
in or manufactured, by reducing the expense inseparable from 
the running of many different companies for the same purpose. 
Trade or commerce under those circumstances may neverthe- 
less be badly and unfortunately restrained by driving out of 
business the small dealers and worthy men whose lives have 
been spent therein, and who might be unable to readjust them- 
selves to their altered surroundings.” Therefore any combina- 
tion which results in driving out of business small dealers and 
worthy men whose lives have been spent therein, is a restraint of 
trade, and according to the Sherman anti-trust law is punishable 
bya fine of $5,000 or by imprisonment for one year, or both. This 
is a direct restraint upon all industrial improvement, for there 
can be practically no improvement without dislocating in some 
measure, small business men who have previously been getting 
a living at that business. Such a law would have prevented 
the factory system, the introduction of railroads, the telegraph 
system, and every great improvement which has contributed to 
the welfare of society during the last seventy years. 











Economics in the Magazines 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, April, 1897. How India 
Fights the Famine. By the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 
A great deal of unjust criticism has been visited upon the 
British government for the alleged neglect of the Indian fam- 
ine, and it is even charged in some quarters that the famine is 
actually the result of the excessive taxation imposed upon 
India by her British rulers. To all such we recommend a 
careful reading of the above article. The Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava was formerly Governor-General of India, and is 
hence intimately acquainted with the immense complexity of 
details, the heterogenous population and diverse natural condi- 
tions which make the problem of government in that peninsula 
more difficult and embarrassing, perhaps, than anywhere else 
in the world. That the 1,300 British officials in India (one to 
every 177,000 natives) should be able to successfully perform 
such a task is, as the writer well says, “ one of the miracles of 
modern times.” 

India is poor, not because of taxation, but chiefly be- 
cause of the nature of her industries. The Marquis states 
an important and fundamental truth in saying that: “No 
country where agriculture is not largely supplemented by 
manufacturing industries and commercial enterprise, or by am- 
ple stores of mineral wealth, can ever accumulate great riches, 
and 80 per cent. of the population of India is dependent upon 
agriculture and its auxiliary occupations.” Even agriculture 
in India is almost wholly dependent upon the regularity with 
which the great periodic monsoons bring the necessary rain 
supply from the Southwest and the North. India has a popu- 
lation of 300,000,000, and throughout all history, whenever the 
monsoons have been delayed, famines have resulted. The 
only difference between ancient and modern times in that re- 
spect is that formerly a famine was regarded as a dispensation 
of Providence and the millions were allowed to perish unaided. 
Now, every possible resource is employed to mitigate its 
horrors. Relief works are opened by the government, free 
distribution of food is instituted, and a permanent famine fund 
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is established in connection with the national revenue system, 
for use in emergencies of this nature. Most important of all 
are the ‘‘ Famine Railways,” of which fully 5,000 miles are 
now in operation. Formerly, a section 1,000 by 500 miles in 
extent would be left utterly helpless in case of famine, whereas 
now there are no considerable districts in India where rail com- 
munication has not been fairly provided. More roads are be- 
ing built, tanks and wells are being multiplied and experience 
is teaching the officials how best to prepare for and cope with 
these periodic disasters. For it is inevitable that until India 
undergoes an industrial revolution on a grand scale, her 
population will constantly be in danger of outrunning the 
means of subsistence. Meanwhile she may well be thankful 
that the strong arm of civilization is at work relieving a situ- 
ation before which superstitious and ignorant barbarism has 
for ages stood impotent and helpless. 


What Will Bring Prosperity? By Charles Stewart Smith 
and Francis B. Thurber. In Mr. Smith’s opinion the revival 
of prosperity depends upon strict maintenance of the gold 
standard, thus re-inviting foreign investments; speedy settle- 
ment of the tariff question, and cessation of the anti-capital 
warfare. On the latter point he says very truly that: 
“Twenty-five years hence this constant attack against organ- 
ized capital will seem as absurd as were the riots and attempt 
to destroy mills and machinery half a century ago in England.” 
Mr. Smith’s is a distinctly banker-capitalist programme, sound 
enough in itself, but ignoring, as usual, any necessity for a spe- 
cific treatment of the labor question. Mr. Thurber’s sugges- 
tions evidence a better grasp of the real needs of the nation in 
the broad sense. Ample revenues, adequate protection, cur- 
rency reform, legislation permitting railroad pooling, an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and a fuller development of manufactur- 
ing rather than agricultural industries, are some of the planks 
in his platform. 


Democracy and Socialism. By Hon. Perry Belmont. There 
is a great deal of good sense in this article, and also a great 
deal of humbug and inconsistency. The good sense is con- 
tained in his remarks concerning the economic necessity of 
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capitalistic combination and organization, and the unwisdom of 
legislative interference with this tendency. The humbug and 
inconsistency referred to is in his singular attempt to use these 
same “ trusts” as a bugaboo argument against protection. Pro- 
tection, he says, seeks freedom from competition ; so do trusts. 
Competition, even under protection may reduce prices, “ but 
what if manufacturers form ‘trusts’ to prevent the reduction?” 
‘What portion of the tax on imported refined sugar was laid 
solely for revenue?” he asks, with evident sarcasm, “ and what 
portion to aid, benefit and encourage the sugar ‘ trust ?’” 

If Mr. Belmont has really gotten in line with the proces- 
sion of modern thought on the trust question, it is certain that 
he is riding face backward. A proper regard for the demands 
of logic and of literary style would have dictated the publish- 
ing of his article in two contrasting sections—say in the form 
of a joint debate between Hon. Perry Belmont and Hon. Perry 
Belmont. 


THE ARENA, April, 1897. The Problem of Municipal Re- 
form. By Hon. H.S. Pingree. Governor and ex-Mayor Pin- 
gree states at the beginning of his article, that ‘‘ The number 
of persons who write essays on municipal government, preach 
on municipal government and deliver orations on municipal 
government is out of all proportion to the number doing work 
for municipal government.” This is true, but we desire to add 
a supplementary paragraph, to wit: “The number of mayors 
who imagine that ‘ working’ for municipal government means 
the introduction of all sorts of ill-digested, uneconomic experi- 
ments of a semi-socialistic nature, into municipal affairs, is very 
much greater than it ought to be, whatever the proportion of 
these to the number of mayors of equal public spirit but with 
a somewhat more evenly balanced conception of how to really 
promote the best interests and welfare of the communities over 
which they preside.” 


Book Reviews. Mr. Bryan's Book, “ The First Battle.” 
In the course of a highly eulogistic notice of this book and 
incidentally of its author, the reviewer says: “The supreme 
quality in William J. Bryan is, we think, his faith.” No doubt 
this is true. Faith in what, is never a matter of any impor- 
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tance to those whose mental digestion is incapable of assimi- 
lating anything stronger than etherealized transcendentalism. 
If any definite conclusion at all is to be deduced from the re- 
mark quoted, it is that the correctness of a man’s views is 
measured by the extent of his faith in them. This will be glad 
tidings to all the Millerites, trance prophets, Lourdes pilgrims, 
Mahatmas and ghost dancers here at home, to say nothing of 
the faithful Turks now operating in Armenia and their zealous 
counterparts in other portions of the world. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE, April, 1897. The Significance 
of Our Expanding Export Trade. By Thomas A. Eddy. 
Mr. Eddy is a man of long and wide experience in the ex- 
port trade of this country, and he discusses the subject in an 
able manner. His proposition that the American export 
trade of the future is to consist of manufactured products, es- 
pecially machinery, will hardly be acceptable to Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, who recently discussed this subject in the same 
magazine, and announced the familiar free trade programme 
of agriculture for us and manufacture for England, but Mr. 
Eddy is right nevertheless. The exportation of machinery 
especially, to backward and undeveloped countries, is exactly 
one of the ways in which the industrial benefits developed and 
protected along strictly national lines here at home, are now 
being extended to the rest of the world. This is the true cos- 
mopolitanism, and the only cosmopolitanism that is capable of 
conferring any real benefit upon any country or race whatever. 
Under universal free trade, every country not already possessed 
of manufacturing facilities would simply become stereotyped 
in its raw material, non-socializing and hence non-progressive 
industries. 

Mr. Eddy’s proposition for an International American 
Bank is a good one, but we are not in sympathy with the 
subsidy plan of building up our merchant marine. Discrim- 
inating duties will accomplish the same end in a far more 
satisfactory and economic way, and without imposing any 
burden upon the national treasury. 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY, April, 1897. How to Re- 
lieve the Poor and Prevent Poverty. By Mrs. Ada Knight 
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Terrell. This is a rather extensive subject to treat in 
one magazine article, and while Mrs. Terrell by no means 
covers the ground, yet many of her propositions hit very 
near the mark and are refreshingly free from the socialistic 
flavor that characterizes much of this sort of discussion. 
One paragraph contains so much true philosophy, regarding 
the real essentials of industrial progress that it is worth 
quoting: 

“It is apparent, then, that all classes of society must advance 
with equal step to a higher plane of industrial life and that 
their standard of living be so improved as to demand increased 
supplies. Labor should be participated in by all and none 
should be compelled to overwork to secure the necessaries of 
life; the hours of daily labor should be so shortened that toil 
may be sweet and healthful; so far as possible, all disagreeable 
labor should be transferred to machinery; the earnings of the 
husband should be sufficient to keep the mother in the home and 
the child in the school; all should be well born, well bred, well 
clothed, well housed, well fed, and should enjoy such of the 
amenities of life as make life worth living. The real problem 
of the philanthropist, then, is to so increase the world’s wealth 
that enough shall exist for all and to so distribute employment 
that thereby the world’s wealth shall be so distributed that 
none shall want for the necessaries of physical life and for 
moral growth.” 

Equally creditable is the following, regarding the State 
and organized labor: 

“ The State should give trades unions and other labor or- 
ganizations a legal status; define their rights and defend them 
in the exercise of their rightsin order that laborers may become 
more intelligent, conservative, and responsible in their action. 
It should be a misdemeanor for a corporation or a capitalist to 
discharge laborers for the sole purpose of breaking up labor 
organizations, and also for organized labor to strive to coerce 
capitalists or unorganized labor by the destruction of life and 
property.” 

Seldom have we seen so much sound economics and good 
social philosophy condensed in so small a space. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March, 1897. A 
Sketch of Socialistic Thought in England. By Charles Zueblin, 
of Chicago University. Mr. Zueblin commits the singular error 
of confounding the trend of public sentiment away from the 
Spencerian /atssez faire conception of the state, with the growth 
of the socialistic demand for collective ownership and manage- 
ment of all the tools and instruments of production. He evi- 
dences all the industrial legislation of England, and in fact all 
the constructive state activities of the last half century as proofs 
of the growing acceptance of the socialist conception of society. 
This is grotesquely untrue. It is a fact that since Mr. Spencer’s 
Synthetic Philosophy was commenced, “ the whole tenor of 
philosophic thought has changed,” but Mr. Zueblin misconceives 
the nature of that change. It is now coming to be recognized 
by scientific men that the state, that is, society in its present 
organized form, may be legitimately used to secure to any 
nation the opportunities for such types of industry as are desir- 
able in the promotion of civilization, to determine from the 
standpoint of public health, morals, education and progress, the 
conditions under which industry shall be carried on, to provide 
a stimulating and civilizing social environment, and, generally, 
to perform such functions as can be more efficiently and satisfac- 
torily conducted by public than by private enterprise. The 
control and management of productive industries themselves is 
decidedly wot one of these functions. In that respect the trend 
has been constantly away from state ownership, while substan- 
tially every purely co-operative productive experiment that has 
been undertaken during the period discussed by Mr. Zueblin, 
has met with failure. Private initiative and enterprise was never 
more fully developed or strongly intrenched than to-day. Our 
whole modern system has been built up by it, our immense 
wealth has been created by it, the spirit of our institutions 
accords with it. Thetrend of modern sentiment is in the direc- 
tion of preserving the largest amount of individual enterprise and 
liberty consistent with the true interests of civilization, and of 
using the State as an instrument for applying those stimulating 
or modifying forces, as the case may be, which are suggested by 
the experience of the race and the best judgment of the times. 
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THE ForuM, April, 1897. Has the Senate Degenerated ? 
By Senator Geo. F. Hoar. This is one of the most important 
articles in the April magazines. It is important, not so much 
because the Mugwump attack upon the Senate is of vital con- 
sequence in itself, but because that attack is a prominent part 
of along continued and malignant crusade whose effect has 
been and is to instill an increasing distrust of the whole char- 
acter and genius of our political institutions. Against this 
tendency, Senator Hoar’s able article constitutes a healthy 
and much needed reaction. 

His analysis of the typical Mugwump will be read with 
keen enjoyment by all lovers of political honesty and progres- 
sive, constructive public policy. Of this self-styled “ popu- 
lace ” he well says: “ It contributes to public discussions noth- 
ing but sneers, or expressions of contempt or pessimistic 
despair. It is found quite as commonly on the wicked side as 
on the honest side. It is never troubled by election frauds, 
nor by the corruption of the elective franchise, if only thereby 
its purposes may be accomplished, or the men to whom it 
takes a fancy may be elevated to power. . . . It judges every- 
thing that is excellent by its defects, and accepts nearly every- 
thing that is base at its pretences.” And later on, “ The his- 
tory of no people is heroical to its Mugwumps.” 

Senator Hoar admits the delays and abuses resulting from 
the absence of cloture rules in the Senate, but he is entirely 
correct in suggesting that under our form of government 
it isa safeguard of inestimable value that in one legislative 
body at least, the right of unlimited debate should exist. He 
thinks, however, that most of the evils complained of can be 
easily remedied by laws punishing members of either body for 
absenting themselves for the purpose of obstructing public 
business, and that a rule can be devised in the Senate which 
will secure reasonable opportunity to vote, without interfering 
with reasonable debate. 

In comparing the moral status of the Senate of to-day 
with that of a half century ago, Senator Hoar presents a series 
of facts that are remarkable and indisputable. To fully appre- 
icate the force of this article it should be read in full. 
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THE WEALTH OF LABOR. By Frank Loomis Palmer. 
The Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 1894. 219 pp. 

The purpose of Mr. Palmer’s book is to establish a scien- 
tific basis for the protective policy in regulation of interna- 
tional trade. His assertion is correct that much of the 
reasoning heretofore adduced in support of protection has 
been economically unsound, but we fear that Mr. Palmer has 
done little to improve this condition of affairs. In fact, we 
regard his main contention as less satisfactory than many of 
those described by him as economically indefensible. Briefly, 
Mr. Palmer’s contention is that the object of protection should 
be to prevent an excess of labor from entering those occupa- 
tions in which a country has some natural advantages in pro- 
duction over others. This, protection does, he thinks, by 
making other occupations equally profitable with the most 
advantageous ones, thus preventing undue competition from 
entering these favored pursuits with the effect of giving away 
to foreign buyers in the shape of lower prices the gratuities 
furnished us by nature. Protection should be applied, there- 
fore, not for the sake of the new industries themselves, but 
solely to maintain this profit in exchange on our most favor- 
ably produced commodities. 

This position we consider radically wrong, for several 
reasons. First, because it rests upon the assumption that a 
nation’s prosperity is to be measured by the extent and nature 
of its foreign trade, and hence that protection should be de- 
signed only to give a nation some advantage in that trade, re- 
gardless of all other considerations. This is a fundamental 
mistake. Whatever the incidental effect on foreign trade may 
be, the primary purpose of protection is to develop diversified 
home industries for their own sake as forces of progressive 
civilization. Second, because it is not true that the value of a 
commodity can be maintained simply by attracting labor away 
from its production. Improved machine methods and larger 
sales will lead to lower prices, but whether a large supply of 
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labor will do so depends upon whether this extra supply will 
accept lower wages. Third, because the object of protection 
is not and should not be to permanently maintain a high value 
for any desirable commodity. Wealth ought to be constantly 
cheapened by every legitimate method which does not involve 
the lowering of wages. Mankind ought to have the advantage 
of whatever gratuities nature offers, whether in the shape of 
natural resources or machine methods of production. Should 
every nation adopt the policy of preventing its own national 
advantages from being exploited, the result would be the arrest 
of economic progress. By such a policy the commodities in 
question would be kept dear for a nation’s own people as well 
as forall others. Import duties, moreover, by increasing the 
number of labor-employing home industries, enlarge the mar- 
ket and thus tend eventually to make lower prices possible all 
along the line through the use of improved machinery. Thus 
they really have the opposite effect to that desired by Mr. 
Palmer. His plan, to be effective, would have to destroy all 
home competition as well as foreign. He is absolutely mis- 
taken in the next place in asserting that our great prosperity 
since the Civil War has been due to the maintenance of our 
profit in exchange on our most advantageously produced ex- 
ports. The exports from this country have been no more the 
cause of its prosperity than the overflow from a tank is the 
cause of thetank being full. Even to-day our exported wealth 
constitutes hardly 6 per cent. of our total production. The 
growth of diversified domestic industry has been the real 
generator of our national prosperity. Most of our exports are 
agricultural, and on these there is less profit perhaps than on 
anything else we produce. Moreover, most of our agricultural 
products, instead of having been steadily maintained in value 
throughout this period, as Mr. Palmer’s theory implies, have 
quite generally declined, owing to cheapened methods of pro- 
duction and transportation, and the opening up of new com- 
petitive fields. Fnally, Mr. Palmer is wrong in declaring that 
cheap labor is the result of natural disadvantages of produc- 
tion. Some of the cheapest labor in the world works under 
great natural advantages. Cheap labor is the result of a low 
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standard of living, and that is usually found in non-manufac- 
turing countries, having but few diversifying and socializing 
influences. It is because the character of the man can be 
acted upon through the increase of such industries as will give 
more complex social life and relations, that the protective 
policy is justifiable. Mr. Palmer not only ignores this point 
but even denies that we have any direct interest in the new 
industries at all. We regret, therefore, that however worthy 
the object of this book, we cannot recommend its reasoning as 
economically sound. 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. By O. D. Ashley, 
President of the Wabash Railroad Company. The Railway 
Age and Northwestern Railroader. Chicago, Ill. 1895. 
213 pp. 

Perhaps the most important feature of Mr. Ashley’s little 
book is the rational attitude of mind revealed throughout 
with reference to existing social and industrial problems. He 
frankly recognizes the existence of a specific labor problem, 
requiring the specific attention of statesmanship. Mr. Ashley 
has great confidence in certain applications of the co-operative 
or profit-sharing principle, as containing the best solution of 
the labor problem; and the first few chapters of his book are 
occupied with arguments for and practical examples of this idea. 
We cannot fully agree with his views; but it should be said 
that Mr. Ashley does not favor any indiscriminate plan of 
equal division of cash profits, regardless of modifying circum- 
stances. Since employees cannot be expected to share in the 
losses that may be incurred, the employers should always 
retain control, he says, of whatever profit-sharing arrangement 
is entered into. He regards the voluntary relief plan in force 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the pension and insurance 
system maintained by Mr. Alfred Dolge in his felt-making 
establishment at Dolgeville, N. Y., as examples of the most 
successful co-operative experiments yet devised, though he 
objects, and correctly, to having the relief fund maintained 
chiefly by the employees, as in the Pennsylvania system. 
Pensions and insurance should come as an addition to and not 
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as a deduction from wages, and for this reason, Mr. Ashley to 
the contrary notwithstanding, a national insurance system is 
much more feasible than one carried on voluntarily by indi- 
vidual concerns. If the slightly increased expense involved 
were appiied equally to all, no real burden would be felt by 
any ; but otherwise none of the smaller establishments could 
undertake the plan without being put to a competitive dis- 
advantage with those more favorably situated. 

Furthermore, it is important that all these reforms should 
be regarded wholly as a part of the wages system. To describe 
them as “ profit-sharing” is an unconscious concession to the 
dangerous and utterly fallacious claim that profits are really 
unpaid wages—that is, represent robbery of labor. Profits 
are perfectly economic, necessary and just, and are essential 
to the industrial progress of society. Wages represent the 
return to labor for its share in productive effort, and they 
should steadily and permanently increase with the rising social 
standards of the community. Profits, on the other hand, are 
the return for exceptional economic effort or managerial skill, 
and they can and should last only so long as this exceptional 
efficiency is maintained. When this superiority has become 
the normal thing, lower prices result and the profits vanish, 
and new profits can only come from the introduction of still 
better methods or additional economies in production. To 
interfere with this incentive to economic improvement is 
actually an injury to the best interests of labor. Profits can 
legitimately go to the public only through the channel of 
lower prices or better service; but if they do not go directly to 
the entrepreneur in the first place, they are not profits at all and 
cannot furnish the economic incentive which it is their func- 
tion to give. If they go directly to labor, under whatever 
name, they are wages, and hence the term “ profit-sharing” 
involves needless and dangerous confusion of economic 
thought. The Dolge plan, before referred to, is described as 
one of “earnings-sharing,” which is much nearer the truth. 











